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THE OUTLOOK. 


ETURNS received after The Christian Union 

went to press last week have brought up the 
Republican plurality in Maine to over 21,000; a re- 
sult which must be accepted as an unequivocal and 
complete victory, and an emphatic indorsement of 
Mr. Blaine by his own State. It demonstrates both Mr. 
Blaine’s popularity in Maine and the thorough cam- 
paign work of the Republicans. The Independent vote 
was insignificant, so far as it can be ascertained ; the 
Greenback vote has dwindled to 3,000, and, for the 
honor of the State, we trust will steadily diminish ; 
about 600 votes were cast for the temperance candi- 
date. The result shows a gain of about 10,000 over 
Governor Robie’s majo ity two years ago. : 


The Massachusetts Prohibitory Couvention nom- 
inated President Seelye, of Amherst, as their 
Candidate for Governor. He refused to accept this 
nomination before the Convention met, and itis 


understood tiat he still persists in his refusal. The 
Convention, however, proceeded on the ground that 
it might choose its own candidates, and that in a 


| free election the people should have the opportunity 


to vote for whum they pleased, without reference to 
the choice or pleasure of the pe’son voted for. This 
is new and interesting doctrine in our politics, and 


-we shall be curious to see how it turns out. The 


Convention did not appoint any committee to wait 
upon President Seelye with a formal announcement of 
his nomination, evidently not wishing to give him the 
opportunity for formally declining. Whether or not 
he will make his own opportunity to do this, now 
that the nomination has been thrust upon him, does 
not yet appear ; but we venture to predict that if he 
lets the matter go as it has been started, we shall 
have one candidate fora high office who cannot be 
charged by his bitterest enemy with pushing himself 
forward, or taking steps to secure votes fur himself. 
His acquiescence in the nomination—if he does ac- 
quiesce—will be generally taken as indicating a pro- 
test against both the Republican and the Democratic 
parties—a protest in which he will evidently havea 
large following, which every week of the canvass 
tends to increase. 


The disorder which was anticipated in Belgium, 
as the result of the Liberal defeat, has been showing 
itself in the two centers of Liberalism—-Antwerp and 
Brussels. In both these cities large and dangerous 
tumults have occurred, the occasion beirg the parade 
of Clericals from the provinces. The Liberal Ministry 
went out of power June 18, as a result of the popu- 
lar election, and was succeeded by a cabinet repre- 
senting the Clerical party. Reactionary measures of 
the most extreme kind were at once adopted ; a royal 
resolution abolished the Ministry of Education, cre- 
ated by the Liberals when the) came into power six 
years ago, and which represented the greatest reform 
in Belgium ; a decree of the Ministry dissolved the 
Senate, which was still Liberal by a small majority, 
and ordered new elections; the Governors were 
directed to stop prosecutions against Communes 
which had refused or delayed to obey the orders of 
the Liberal Ministry in the matter of schools ; and 
negotiations tu restore relations with the Pope, which 
the Liberals broke off two years ago, were entered 
upon. On July 8 the new Senate was elected, a 
large Catholic majority being returned. Some im- 
portant changes of opinion had, however, already 
taken place: Brussels changed its vote of June 10 so 
radically that all the pluralities were on the Liberal 
side ; and in the second elections, held July 15, this 
Liveral triumph was further emphasized by the elec- 
tion of all the Liberal candidates. When the two 
Chambers assembled on July 22, the Clerical party 
had large majorities in both houses, and the Cabinet 
brought in a new school law, virtually destroying 
the school system which the Liberals had adopted, 
returning all the primary and much of the second- 
ary education into the hands of the Church ; and this 
measure has been passed, and signed by the King. The 
surprising rapidity and extent of the Liberal reac- 
tion, and the unsparing attack on all Liberal meas- 
ures by the new Clerical Cabinet, conspired to exas- 
perate the Liberals into almost open revolt. The 
agitation against the Ministry has roused Brussels, 


Antwerp, Dinant, and Liege, and is rapidly sweeping 


over the whole country. To counteract a Liberal 
demonstration, the Clericals brought together dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, the two parties 
met in Brussels in great numbers, and a serious dis- 
turbance was the inevitable result. Political feeling 
is so high that if the Ministry should push its reac- 
tionary measures, as it is likely to do, very grave 
peril of extensive disorder exists in the near future. 


Our sympathies are with the French people in their 
noble endeavor to establish the principle of free 
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government on Frenen soil, an etfort so continu- 
ously and tenaciously misrepresented by the Conti- 
nental press that any criticism of the French Gov- 
ernment seems like giving aid to an unprincipled 
enemy ; but the foreign policy of France has of late 
been such as to fill its best friends with distrust and 
doubt. There has been a lack of frankness and 
candor, and an apparent duplicity, which one does 
not like to associate with the French Republic. The 
dispute with China presents the same disagreeable 
elements which the difficulty in Tunis brought out. 
The French have been, the, declare, avenging the 
inexcusable attack of Chinese forces upon a de- 
tachment of unsuspecting French troops after the 
signing of the treaty at Tientsin. The Chinege have 
been insisting that the French p:ovoked the attack, 
and that the commander who made it was ignorant 
of the execution of the treaty at the time, and sup- 
posed that hostilities were still in progress. The 
report of General Millot, just made public, strongly 
confirms the position of the Chinese. When Colonel 
Degenne, the officer in command of the French 
column, demanded the surrender of the Chinese 
force, the Chinese commander told him that he had 
no orders to surrender the place, and had no right, 
therefore, to accede to his demand. Instead of 
waiting for instructions, Colonel Degenne immediate- 
ly attacked the Chinese, and was repulsed, as he cer- 
tainly should have been, since the attack was a gross 
violation of the usages of civilized nations. Upon 
this state of facts the French Ministry affirm that 
China has violated the treaty, and proceed to bom- 
bard her fortifications, blockade her rivers, and de- 
mand a large indemnity. The operations of the 
naval forces are equally open to criticism. Admiral 
Courbet, taking advantage of the fact, that no 
declaration of war had been made, but with a dis- 
tinct purpose of initiating war himself, sent his fleet 
up the Min River without opposition from the 
Chinese, who had no reason, according to the usages 
of nations, to infer a hostile intention. He was thus 
enabled, under the semblance of a peaceful mission, 
to inflict upon the Chinese a very serious injury in 
the bombardment of Foo-Chow. The course of the 
French Government in declaring that France is not 
at war with China, for the purpose of escaping the 
difficult and perplexing questions regarding neutral 
powers and Chinese privateering, while ut the same 
time she plants her troops on Chinese soil and bom- 
bards Chinese towns, is neither frank nor honorable. 


The appointment of Lord Dufferin as Governor- 
General of India marks another step in the rapid ad- 
vancement of that accomplished diplomatist. The 
Marquis of Ripon went out to India with great 
expectations on the part of the Liberal party 
in the direction of reform, but the hitter contro- 
versy into which he was drawn with the English 
residents over the bill bringing foreigners under the 
jurisdiction of native courts has made it almost im- 
possible for him to accomplish any further good as 
Viceroy. India itself is slowly coming to national 
consciousness—a process full of menace to Eng- 
lish rule. European education is bringing India face 
to face with the fact of her dependency, and is en- 
abling her to measure aud compare her own civiliza- 
tion with that of Europe. As Professor Seeley has 
peinted out, the English were only able to conquer 
India because there existed nothing like a national 
sp.rit in that country ; and they will only be able to 
hold her so long as that spirit is absent. When the 
Indians come to a true national consciousness, and 
unite fora common cause, if they ever do, English 
rule will disappear like a mist. It is probably in 
recognition of the growing sensitiveness of the In- 
dians, and the increasing complexity and delicacy of 
the situation, that Earl Dufferin’s practical sagacity 
and exquisite tact—a quality which amounts in his 
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ease to a kind of genius—has now been put in re- 
quisition by the English Government. 


The tcrrible scourge of cholera, which has repeated 
in Naples during the past few weeks the horrors of 
the black death,” is somewhat abating, and has 
probably passed its point of extreme fatality. Naples 
is pre-eminently acholera city, offering every facility 
for the introduction and the spread of disease. Such 
a city is a plague-spot on the map of Europe, and, in 
the interest not only of its own inhabitants, but for 
the sake of the world’s health, ought to be put under 
stringent sanitary rule. King Humbert, with the 
instinct for winning the popular heart which has 
always been characteristic of his family, has dis- 
played his love for his people and his great courage 
by remaining at Naples during the worst stage of the 
plague, and by visiting the infected quarters and 
giving largely of his private means for the allevia- 
tion of suffering. Dr. Koch, whose name has 
been so prominently associated of late with experi- 
ments for the purpose of investigating the cause and 
eure of the cholera plague, has made public the re- 
sult of his observations. What he has discovered 
confirms the opinion already widely held, that the 
seat of the disease is the digestive organs, and that 
when these are in a perfectly healthy condition they 
defy the half-fungus, half-animal baccillus, which is 
now supposed to be the germ of the disease. These 
baccilli appear only in the digestive organs, not en- 
tering into the blood, but by the secretion of a 
specific poison producing the symptoms of cholera ; 
through the morbid action thus established, the wa- 
tery element is eliminated from the blood, the circu- 
lation disturbed, collapse follows, and death is 
brought about by asphyxiation or by a clot in the 
valves of the heart. So far, science is much better 
able to prevent the spreading of cholera than to deal 
with it after it has made its appearance. Whatever 
mystery may surround the disease, it is perfectly clear 
that it can exist and extend only under certain cond1- 
tions, and that if these conditions are carefully 
avoided there is little danger from its ravages. 


The ravages of the cholera emphasize the impor- 
tance of combined efforts on the part of physicians 
and medical societies to investigate the causes of 
diseases. The most important of recent medical con. 
ferences was the eighth session of the International 
Medical Conference, held at Copenhagen the second 
week in August, and attended by such eminent 
authorities on medical questions as Sir J. Paget, Sir 
Henry Acland, and Sir Spencer Wells, of England ; 
Virehow and Esmarch, of Germany; Pasteur and 
Cheauveau, of France ; Crudeli, of Italy; and Drs. 
Austin Flint and Billings, of this country. In 
the fourteen sections into which the congress was 
divided, many matters of the highest importance were 
diseussed, and results of experimentation presented 
which will be of great practical value to the world. 
Pasteur described his experiments for the purpose of 
finding a preventive for hydrophobia, a general ac- 
count of the progress of which has been given from 


time to timein these cclumns. These experiments, so 


fai as they have gone, prove conclusively that the blood 
of a dog suffering from rabies is capable, under cer- 
tain conditions, of producing a similar malady in other 
dogs when injected under the skin, and that the viru- 
lence of the infective matter is increased by first being 
passed through some other animal, such as the 
rabbit, from which a second inoculation is taken ; the 
virus being so moditied by this transmission that 
when injected in the dog again it does not reproduce 
the original disease, but renders the animal proof 
against contracting rabies under any known condi. 
tions. The critical examination by the French com- 
mission has, so far, discovered no animal which has 
contracted the disease after having before passed 
through the process of inoculation. The importance 
of these experiments was recognized as soon as they 
were announced, and the congress listened to 
Pasteur with very great attention, not only because 
of the important bearing of his investigations on the 
prevention of hydrophobia, but also because of their 
bearing on the general question of vaccination. It is 
quite possible that Pasteur has discovered a method 
of preventing one of the most terrible diseases known 
toman. Crudeli gave an account of an important 
investigation in connection with the subject of 
malaria. He believes that he has discovered the 
character of the disease, and described measures of 
prevention and treatment which are pow being used 
in Italy with very considerable success. The congress 


gave great attention to diseases which are related in 
some way to minute organisms, the researches of re- 
cent medical science bringing out more and more 
clearly the fact that diseases are largely caused by 
the presence of these foreign organisms in the human 
body. Sir William Gull urged the: adoption of 
measures looking to the collective investigation of 
disease by means of an international committee. In 
this way the results of private professional observa- 
tion and of the personal investigation of medical 
experts can be collected and arranged so as to utilize 
the work of the world in medicine, and to afford for 
study an accumulated data in each department. 


The American Social Science Association met last 
week at Saratoga, in its five departments of Education, 
Health, Finance, Jurisprudence, and Social Economy. 
It would be hopeless to try to condense into half a 
column the thought elicted in the papers and discus: 
sions of this meeting. Among the most prominent 
and valuable contributions were the following: A 
paper by Professor W. T. Harris, of Concord, main- 
taining the necessity for preserving the study of 
Greek and Latin in American colleges ; one by Presi- 
dent Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, advocating the introduction of industrial 
education, especially in our-public school systems, as 
necessary for the harmonious development both of 
the individual and the community; an address by 
Professor Sargeant, of Harvard College, pointing out 
the dangerous tendencies of college athletics, the 
decay of which he regards as indicated by the incur- 
sion of professionalism ; an extensive discussion of 
the scientific basis of tariff legislation, by Carol D. 
Wright, Ezq., of Boston; a very interesting account 
of the lunacy laws of Great Britain, by Dr. Tuke, one 
of the ablest authorities on that subject in Great 
Britain ; a discussion of the true object of punish. 
ment for violation of law, opened by a paper by the 
Rev. F. Wines, of Springfield, Ill.,who took the ground 
that the vindictive character of punishment could 
not safely be eliminated or ignored ; and a brilliant 
paper by George W. Cable, of Louisiana, on the con- 
dition of the freedmen beforethe law. This last was 
the most popular and interesting of the papers read. 
In connection with the Social Science Association, a 
Historical Association was organized, of which Presi- 
dent White, of Cornell University, was elected Presi 
dent. Its object is the promotion of special studies 
in the discussion of history, chietly American history. 


Simultaneously with the meetings of the Social 
Science Association was a session of the Prison Re- 
form Association, of which we give a more extended 
account from the pen of a special correspondent. 
The keynote to prison reform appears to us to be a 
proper guard to both the entrance and exit door. Now 
a large proportion of our State-prison inmates, and 
of the permanent criminal class from which they are 
selected, are educated to crime by our jail and State- 
prison systems. These. so far from being prevent- 
ives, are absolute preparatives to a criminal course. 
No minor reforms in jail contracts or jail discipline 
will be of any material use: nothing will prevent 
their present pernicious character but their substan- 
tial abolition as prisons, and the substitution in their 
place of houses of reformation for persons commit- 
ted of misdemeanor and minor crimes. The way is 
perfectly open for the solution of this problem if the 
State would simply follow the counsel of those who 
are the most familiar with the facts. What course 
should be pursued to guard the exit door is a question 
not so easy to be answered. At present the ex-con- 
vict is shut off by an almost inexorable law from all 
honest and honorable industry, is driven back to 
crime on the one hand and lured back to it on the 
other; yet to provide ex-convicts with adequately 
paid labor, while many an honest workingman desires 
a similar opportunity and cannot find it, would be to 
put a premium on crime. This problem of providing 
an open door of honest industry for reformed crimi- 
nals was not discussed at last week’s session ; it de- 
serves the thoughtful attention not merely of specia!- 
ists, but of the Legislature and the community. 


A debt of $44,000 is a serious matter when it con- 
fronts a missionary society at the close of its fiscal 
year. Yet this is the condition of the American 
Missionary Association. This association has a great 
work on hand—a work that is both Christian and 
patriotic, that is pressing as well as far-reaching. 
We have occasion to know that it has had calls for 
enlargement far beyond its resources, and that it has 


been cautious in making appropriations. The large 
falling off in legacies has occasioned the threatened 
debt. The confidence of its patrons is shown in the 
increase of its gifts from living donors. We urge its 
friends to save it from a debt which must throw its 
shadow over the next year’s operations, and hinder 
the growth which its very success demands. The 
time is short ; but thoughtful and prompt attention, 
with some self-sacrifice, perhaps, will yet, we are 
confident, avert the debt from this useful society. 


The meeting of the American Board in the hospi- 
table city of Columbus, Ohio, ought to be a full and 
influential gathering. There are special reasons why 
the attendance and interest of all who care for 
foreign missions should be great. Attention is 
therefore called to the special rates arranged by the 
railroad companies for the conveyance of those who 
purpose attending the meeting, which will be found 
in full on the Religious News page. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 
I.—PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


E have already indicated our judgment that 

the time ix ripe, asthe need is great, fora 

new political party. We have suggested very briefly 
the elements which should constitute the principles 
of sucha party. We propose in this and two or 
three successive articles to indicate these elements a 
little more fully. For, whether such a party is crys- 
tallized during the present election or vot, we are 
confident that it will grow out of the present election, 
and as a result of it. Either a new party will be 
born, or one or both of the present principal parties 
now in the field will be born again. 7 

There are epochs of such a character, and issues of 
such importance, that a man may consent to follow 
a bad leader in a good cause, against a good leader 
in a bad cause. It was better to fight against Stone- 
wall Jackson than for him, though Stonewall Jack- 
son's purity and piety were never doubted, and he 
was sometimes fought against by men to whom 
neither piety nor purity were ever imputed. But | 
such exigencies are rareand always temporary. The 
present is not one of them. There are no important 
issues on which the two principal political parties are 
frankly and squarely opposed to each other, and on 
the right decision of which the destiny of the nation 
depends. 

In such an exigency, the first duty of the American 
voter is to secure the election of the best men to 
office. Some of our correspondents are hopeful that 
they can do this by staying in their party and work- 
ing fora reformthere. We wish them success, but 
wo are not sanguine of it. And we are certain they 
can never secure it by protesting against bad nomina- 
tions beforehand and then supporting them at the polls 
with awry face. The wirepuller counts votes, not 
faces, and he does not care how indignant the voter 
may feel, provided he votes the ‘‘regular nomination.” 
Some of our correspondents hope to emphasize their 
demand on their party by remaining within it but 
uniting with others to ‘‘bolt” its nomination. In 
our judgment, the time has passed when either re- 
maining in the party and protesting against it, or 
remaining in it and voting against it, is a sufficient 
method of securing what the nation »ught to secure 
—the best men in the highest ranks. If it is true 
that the new party needs a leader, it is also true that 
the leaders need a new party; and whether the col- 
onel shall recruit the regiment, or the regiment shal 
recruit itself and then elect its colonel, is a matter 
of no special consequence, so that we get them both. 
The first need of our national life is men at the head © 
of affairs who have both courage and ability ; who 
are neither self-seekers nor party-servers, but states- 
men ; who will dare to grapple with the present and 
prospective problems of statecraft ; and whose sup- 
porter swill have so much to doin dealing with living | 
issues that they will have no time for eulogies of one 
party or criminations of the other. 

We should suppose that there could be very few 
men in either the Democratic or the Republican or- 
ganizations at heart thoroughly satisfied with the 
character and reputation of the candidates offered 
for their suffrages. We absolutely refuse to act as 
judge in a ‘‘trial by newspaper,” where accus:tion 
is accepted for evidence and suspicion for proof; 
where the accused is presumed guilty until he is 
proved innocent ; and where sentence is generally 
pronounced before a trial, and habitually without a 
hearing. But without assuming this dangerous and 
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immoral prerogative, we may safely assert that the 
reputation of the two principal candidates is clouded 
by such suspicions as leave many of the best and 
most judicial minds in the community perplexed, if 
- not distressed. The best thing which the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of Mr. Blaine can say for the Mul- 
ligan letters is that they are capable of an innocent 
construction ; while all that can be said in defense 
of Mr. Cleveland is that there is no evidence to war- 
rant the belief that he has continued the immorali- 
ties of which he was once confessedly guilty. He 
who puts a favorable construction upon character 
and conduct may perhaps pronounce in either case 
a’Scotch verdict of Not proven; and, if no other 
alternative is offered, may decide between these 
two upon purely political considerations, acting 
upon the dangerous motto, Of two evils choose the 
least. But no voter ought to be compelled to invoke 
his charity in deciding where to place his honors, or 
to determine his vote by a skillful balancing of evils. 

We hold, therefore, that, for the sake of securing 
the best men in politics, for the purpose of calling out 
of our American life a Bright and a Gladstone, a 
Washington and an Adams, a Chase and a Lincoln, 
we need a new party—a party which will bury for- 
ever from sight the miserable aphorism, Principles, 
not men, and put in its place, Principles in men ; and 
we call on every young man who cares more for the 
future welfare of the nation, and for the possibility 
of winning political honors by honcrable means, than 
for a temporary party victory, to be casting about to 
see what he can do in this election, not for the 
triumph of his party, but in preparation for a 
movement whose immediate effect will be the defeat 
of corrupt men, by whatever party nominated, and 
at whatever political cost, and the ultimate effect of 
which will be either such a renovation of parties as 
will secure the leadership of the best men in both, 
or the organization of a new party, inspired by this 
as its primary political purpose. 


THE LAW OF PURITY. 

T is a good sign, and indicates a decided growth in 
the morals of the community, that public senti- 
ment has found such strong expression recently 
against the sin of unchastity, although the expres- 
sion has not always been either right in its spirit or 
just in its application, and the invectives against the 
sin have been sometimes unmistakably inspired and 
decided by a zeal for party rather than by an enthu- 
siasm for purity. On the other hand, indignation 
has been rightfully intensified, not allayed, by de- 
fenses that are only less heinous than the offense 
which they attempt to excuse. Sin is not made re- 


spectable because it has been committed in the past | 


by eminent men. The community neither will nor 
ought to go back for its standards of life to an epoch 
when we were borrowing our morals, with our fash- 
ions and our politics, from the saints and heroes of 
the French Revolution. The strength of human 
passion may be taken into account in the divine judg- 
ment of wrong-doers by Him who knoweth our frame 
and remembereth that we are dust; but it is not to 
be taken into account by us in judging—what alone 
we have a right to judge—the evil character and dan- 
gerous results of the wrong-doing itself, and the 
necessary measures which society should take to 
protect itself therefrom. 

It has been truthfully, and not too strongly, said 
that the question of the family is the paramount 
_ question of modern life; vastly more important than 
any question of either theology, property, or politics: 
for the family underlies the church, industry, and 
the State. And it has also been said, truthfully, and 
not too strongly, that personal purity underlies the 
family ; and every violation of the law of purity 
does in so far threaten the family with disintegra- 
tion. The social history of ancient Athens and 
Rome and of modern Paris terribly illustrates the 
truth that the destruction of every human interest: 
follows the destruction of the family, and that de- 
struction of the family follows a publicopinion which 
looks with allowance upon the sin of impurity. The 
genius of a Mirabeau cannot save a State which the 
corruption of a Mirabeau undermines. | 

But more may be said than this. Sex is the uni- 
versal fact of life, its most sacre? and solemn 
mystery. Violation of the law of purity does more 
than undermine the family and all that rests upon it 
—that is, all social institutions : it pollutes life at its 
very source. It introduces corruption into the very 
genesis of being. It taints the blood and perverts the 
nature. Other sins poison the stream of life in its 
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Ccurrert, and there are processes of moral alchemy 
hich can eliminate the poison from the stream ; 
ut this sin poisons it at its source and spring ; death 

is braided into life, and noskill can disentangle the 
cord. Vicious habits superadded to life can be cor- 
rected by a virtuous education; but vicious blood, 
poisoned in the birth, no human skill canclarify ; and 
whenever a community learns to look with consent 
or indifference on this blood-poisoning of the race, it 
signs its death-warrant by its apostasy from the law 
of purity. 

The laws of a community generally reflect its 
moral condition fairly well. Any one who will exam- 
ine carefull the statutes of almost any one of our 
States will discover in them a reflection which can 
give but little pride or satisfaction. Purity is far 
less sedulously guarded than property; and crimes 
against property are far more severely punished than 
crimes against purity. We have not, indeed, reached 
that moral stage in which flaunting vice is licensed 
by law, and made measurably safe by legal inspec- 
tion; but only the most aggravated forms of the 
crime against womanhood receive any punishment 
whatever, and in most States the penalty is utterly 
disproportioned to the offense. So lax are our laws 
in this respect that it is no wonder that private ven- 
geance undertakes to supply the lack of public pun- 
ishment. A _ considerable body of literature, of 
various degrees of noisomeness, from sensational 
reports in reputable dailies to secret publications 
that crawl out of their hiding-places only in the 
darkness, stimulate the passions and feed the imagi- 
nations of the young, and accustom them to vicious 
thoughts as a means of preparing them for vicious 
deeds. Under such circumstances, he who extenu- 
ates, apologizes for, or excuses sins of passion is 
contributing, however unconsciously, to the forces 
which undermine society ; and he who permits him- 
self, in the court of his own conscience, to accept such 
extenuation, is in so far undermining the founda- 
tions of his own character. For purity, like truth- 
fulness and honesty, is one of the foundation virtues, 
and he who weakens these weakens the whole super- 


structure of moral character built upon them. 


UNPRAISED GRACES. 
THE GRACE OF SELF-ESTEEM. 

$ UMILITY,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘* consists in 

hearty and real evil or mean opinions of 
thyself.” If Jeremy Taylor were right, humility 
would be a vice, not a virtue. He who begins by 
having evil opinions of himself is liable to end by 
deserving them. Not thus does the Seripture coun- 
sel. Paul was not lacking in the grace of humility ; 
he entertained no mean opinions of himself ; on the 
contrary, he declared that he was not a whit behind 
the chiefest of the apostles. John was not lacking 
in the grace of humility ; but John did not entertain 
mean opinions of himself ; on the contrary, he de- 
clared of himself, ‘‘ Now are we cailed sons of God.” 
Jesus Christ was not lacking in the grace of humil- 
ity; but Jesus Christ did not entertain mean opin- 
ions. of himself. The Scripture gives far better 
counsel than that of Jeremy Taylor. Humility con- 
sists in thinking not too highly of ourselves, but 
soberly, as we ought to think. A right, wise, true 


| judgment of one’s self is a prerequisite toa right, wise, 


and efficient useof one’s self. There isevil in an ex- 
aggerated opinion of one’s abilities. Self-conceit is a 
fatal vice. He who is encased in it is impervious to 
criticism. But to entertain a degraded, unworthy, 
or belittled opinion of one’s self is alsoa vice, as fatal 
to efficiency, if not to character. Self-conceit is a 
vice ; self-esteem is a virtue. It needs cultivation. 
We give our readers-—especially our younger readers 
—two counsels, which are two only in form, in real- 
ity one: 

Count no work too small for your great abilities. 

Count no work too great for your small abilities. 

We meet men continually who are waiting fora 
work worthy of them, and therefore remain idle. 
They are not willing to take off their kid gloves in 
order to go to work ; they live, therefore, on charity. 
Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with thy 
might. Moses, the statesman, did not refuse to be a 
herdsman for forty years. Paul, the preacher, made 
tents, and made them so well that a very little work 
sufficed to give him a support and enable him to de- 
vote most of his time to preaching. Christ worked 
at a carpenter’s bench till he was thirty years of age. 
The way to prove yourself worthy of great work is 
by doing well work that is not great. If you cannot 
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write letters to interest the family at home, you 
cannot write leaders for a newspaper. If you can- 
not talk to edification in the prayer-meeting, you 
cannot be a great preacher. If you cannot do some- 
thing to purify politics in your village, you cannot 
reform the politics of a nation. 

But we also meet men, and especially women, who 
could do much more and better for the world if they 
had more and better faith in themselves. The herds- 
man begged off when God ealled him to become the 
emancipator of his people; he was not eloquent ; 
Aaron would do better. But God knew whom he 
wanted for the work. Paul begged off when God 
called him to be the apostle to the Gentiles. T can 
do better, said he, here in Jerusalem, among my own 
people, where Lam known. But God drove him out 
of Jerusalem, and compelled him to take up the work 
which, once taken up, no earthly inducement, no 
difficulty or discouragement, could induce him to 
abandon. Even Christ was drawn by the Spirit iuto 
the wilderness to learn there his powers and receive 
there his preparation. Whatever door is opened before 
you, God opens before you. Whatever work is offered 
you, God offers you. He knows. Try him. Erase 


‘‘cannot” from your dictionary.- You never can 


tell what you can do till you have tried. Trial 
develops power as well as tests it. The idle mill- 
pond can do nothing for the mill; but when it gets 
into the mill-race it drives the great water-wheel 
without difliculty. Have faith in yourself because 
you have faith in God ; take what work he gives you ; 
believe that you can succeed ; be willing to failif he 
wills to give you the discipline of failure. The balky 
horse is the most useless horse in the stable ; a balky 
mman is the most useless man in society. He gives 
up before he begins ; because he has no faith in him- 
self. Do not praise yourself; but do not belittle 
yourself. Just do the work that comes to your 
haud; and let others judge of its fruitfalness. 
Self-confidence and self-reliance are the two shoots 
which grow out of self-esteem. They are virtues not 
praised in pulpits; but they are valued in life; no 
man has foree who lacks them. They are unpraised 
graces. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


OLD and hot waves have been upon us. Intense 

heat—the hottest of the season ; then a plunge into 
a cold-air bath. But these physical conditions suit well 
the changing moods of society and of politics. Who 
says, philosophically, that physical and mental science 
do not move pari passu? Even temperance has its 
polarization. It has come to the front now as a hot 
wave. The Prohibitionists last week held the largest 
political temperance convention in Boston ever con- 
vened in the State. Eighteen cities and 106 towns 
were represented by 621 delegates, part of whom 
were women. President Seelye, of Amherst College, 
was unanimously nominated as the gubernatorial candi- 
date, and he will not decline, though he will not for- 
mally accept the nomination. He is the strongest head of 
the ticket to be found in the State. Mr. Henry H. 
Fexon, of Quincy, was nominated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and will furnish the sinews of war. The con- 
vention was very enthusiastic. The Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, of Newton, made a ringing speech, which was 
applauded to the echo. ‘The platform is idiomatic, con- 
taining seven short sections, and may be called a seven- 
shooter, so direct and sharp is every clause. This 
movement is one of the significant issues of to-day. If 
well worked it may be good for twenty thousand votes. 
I tind large numbers of people who rejoice in the pres- 
ent upheaval of parties. Out of this agitation and 
chanzed political affiliations will come good. So men 
say concerning prohibition: give it chart, give it com- 
pass, give it helm, and let it go. We shall have four 
State and four National tickets in the field: Republi. 
can, Democratic, Prehibitory, and Butler’s. It is no 
ticed that Republican agitators this year have nothing 
to say against Butler. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats say kind words to the Prohibitionists. Politicians, 
perforce, must be hundred-faced. 

Maine, having adopted constitutional prohibition, will 
now need to turn attention to the enforcement of the 
law. I know personally, and from the best information, 
that in Portland, Bangor, and many of the larger places 
in the State the law bas not been effectually enforced 
except by spasms. Iam not afraid that any intelligent 
and well-informed man will deny this statement. I do 
not make the statement, either, as bearing against the 
theory of prohibition. The amendment is passed. Let 
execution now show its hand. If for two consecutive 
years it shall effectively and reasonably prohibit, it will 
be a large leaven in the temperance problem. 

~The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, 
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which is eighty-nine years old, opened its fifteenth an- 
nual exhibition last Wednesday. Governor Robinson 
and others took part inthe opening services. Asa land- 
mark of observation, allusion was made to an address 
before the Association in 1887 by Edward Everett, in 
«hich he emphasized the progress in arts and sciences 
at that time, eloquently eulogizing the invention of the 
telescope, mariner’s compass, and quadrant. What 
»divances have the nearly fifty years since accomplished 
in the line of applied sciences! Visitors now have the 
opportunity of going into two fairs in Boston, the 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Mechanics’ Charitable, 
both of which have strong features. 

The school year begins with hundreds of unsolved 
problems of education at the front. A teacher of note 
tells me that the pupils drawn from the most cultured 
and esthetic part of Boston seem cloyed, and therefore 
itis hard work to excite in them genuine enthusiasm. 
They have seen so much and heard so much and have 
imbibed so much of refinement that the native and exu- 
berant powers of mind, the resilient and elastic forces 
of the intellect, seem to be weakened, as by over-refine- 
ment. He also states that the most satisfying pupitls he 
has ever had have been robust young men who have 
worked in mills or as some kind of artisans, and who 
in their work have developed a genuine thirst for knowl- 
edge. They are crude, but they bring to their tasks 
robust minds and an all-conquering enthusiasm. To 
develop the possibilities of the various pupils in all 
directions should be the endeavor of the schools; but 
mich that is mechanical, together with the mind- 
destroying process of cramming, often thwarts the best 
and healthiest influence of our education. 

Pastors are returning from their vacations, and are re- 
suming their work ; but the real church forces do not 
get under full way till November; there is a vicious 
as wellas essential side to vacations. Dr. S. E. Herrick 
hus a volume of lectures now going through the press. 
Heughton, Mifflin & Co. will bring out, October 4, a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Some Heretics of Yesterday,” which 
are lectures delivered in bis church last winter on lead- 
ing men, as Luther, Tauler, Calvin, Wesley, and others. 
A London edition will be published by Sampson, Low 
& Co. This volume will not only attract by its title ; 
its contents will be eagerly sought. 

Dr. Fairbairn, of England, gave the first of his 
lectures at Andover, on ‘‘ The Comparative History of 
Great Religions,” Monday. The Doctor is a profound, 
brilliant, and eloquent lecturer. He held his audience 
very closely. He lectures each day at four o’clock, ex- 
cept Saturda;, when he lectures in the forenoon. Next 
Monday the Doctor will speak in the Park Street vestry 
at half-past ten o’clock, before the quarterly meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance. OBSERVER. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator was taught in college that anima’s do not 
possess the faculty of reason; that they cannot draw con- 
clusions from facts or mental premises; that their only 
faculty of guidance is instinct. Many naturalists and phi- 
| 30phers, however, claim that animals do possess a reason- 
ing power and faculty, that only differs from the human 
txculty of reason in degree of cultivation. Notwithstanding 
the conclasions of pure metaphysics, it certainly does seem 
as if some animals, at least, possessed an ability to rea- 
son. The Spectator has seen both dogs and horses that 
iacked, he could but believe, only the power of articulate 
speech to express sensible thoughts in sensible language. 
lf these dumb servants of ours do think, even ever so 
crudely, how they must suffer sometimes, not only physi- 
cally but mentally, not merely from blows, but also from 
the injustice of the blow! If we realized this, should we not 
treat our brute companions with more consideration? The 
Spectator took a long horseback ride recently—and what an 
exhilarating recreation riding is! His horse was a favorite 
for her ability, willingness, and evenness of temper. A cool 
and picturesque ride in the morning, a pleasant visit, and a 
good dinner made the return home, in expectation, very in- 
viting. But how spoiled it was by the horse! She was 
uneasy, headstrong, apparently bad-tempered. The Spec- 
tator was uncomfortable and indignant. He chastised the 
ill-bebaved animai verbally and muscularly, only to regret it 
when he reached home and found that the saddle had, in an 
unusual manner, painfully galled the horse’s back. No won- 
der that she was uneasy! Her journey home must have been 
almost a torture, and yet, accustomed to the kindest and 
gentlest treatment, she was berated and beaten by the very 
one from whom she ought to have had sympathy and care. 
Who knows what she may have thought of it all? A certain 
sort of courtesy is due dumb animals. Let us give them 
their dues. 


Help! Practical, genuine, common-sense, matter-of-fact 
help! Will anybody give it? 

Although this appeal is made because the Spectator is in 
a sort of theological difficulty, he does not ask the advice of 
the editors of The Christian Union, of any Doctor of Divin- 
ity learned in exegesis and homiletics, or of any seminary 
professor, heretical or orthodox. What he wants is the 
simple, ordinary, every-day opinion of some every-day 
reader. The Spectator is a business man, and experience 
teaches him that common sense is as essential to his mental, 
moral, and physical well-being as theory. It seems to him 
sometimes as though religious teachers forgot this. They 


often lay down logical theories which do not seem to be in 


harmony with common sense, and when such theories are 
laid down, what are poor ordinary mortals going to do about 
it, who, like the Spectator, live not by theories, but in daily 
communication with men and things? In practical daily 
life how are we to apply those stories and incidents of 
Scriptural history which everybody acknowledges inculcate 
beautiful truths ? Forinstance, the good Samaritan—but 
enough ef generalitier! It was the following practical ex- 


# perience that aroused all these questions and difficulties in 


the Spectator’s mind. 

A few evenings since, after a hard day’s work in one of 
our large cities, the Spectator was wending his way tnrough 
a fashionable quarter of the town to his home, which lies 
in the genteelly unfashionable outskirts of that quarter. 
It is not a region fashionable merely on account of its 
wealth, but is aristocratic by reason of its family traditions, 
because it is the center of good breeding, and for its social 
and mental refinement. The day had been an agreeable 
one, and it was not.surprising that the Spectator—and he 
will not deny that he feels himself capable of often cherish- 
ing the highest and noblest sentiments—was at peace with 
himself, the world, and full of good-will toward al] men. 
Just as he was crossing the most fashionable street, breath- 
ing in aristocracy and superfineness by the lung-tull, he 
caught sight of a miserable little specimen of humanity, sit- 
ting on a door-step, not far from the corner. Her feet and 
arms were bare and dirty, her face was dirtier, her hair was 
matted and tumbled, her dress was ragged beyond repair; 
but although she was personally repellant, her dilemma ar- 
rested the attention. She had evidently just come from 
some new building where she had been collecting bits of 
wood for fuel. Some companion had filled her arms with 
scraps of board, laths, and joists, till the pile reached her 
chin. And there, on her way home, perhaps she had stum- 
bled, and half the wood had fallen on to the sidewalk. A 
quandary! She could not take an arm to pick up the fallen 
pieces, for then the rest would fall too. She could not 
throw down the whole load and arrange it anew, for, al- 
though it was not heavy, it was bulky, and there was no 
one to fill her arms again. So there she crouched on the 
step, drawing in the fallen sticks one by one toward her by 
reaching for them with her feet and toes ; then resting her 
right elbow on her knee, which thus supported the load she 
held, she had the free play of her forearm, and was thus 
slowly and painstakingly picking up the lost fuel, piece by 
piece. The Spectator will not do himself an injustice by 
concealing the fact that his first instinct was to help her; 
but he was immediately arrested by an argumentative 
struggle between his two selves—Instinct, the Samaritan, 
and Common-sense, the Levite : 

InsTIncT.—Poor thing! I can fix her load for her in a 
minute; I'll do it. 

COoMMON-S8ENSE.— You're foolish. As likely as not if you go 
and offer to help her she will jeer at you. ‘‘Go way, you 
dude !"’ or some such expression, will be ber only welcome. 
You know what to expect of a gutter-snipe. 

Instinct.—I don’t believe she will be really disrespectfal, 
when she finds that I really want to do her a favor; I’m 
going. 

COMMON-8ENSE.—Here, hold on a minute! What's the 
use. Don’t you see she isn’tin serioustrouble. If she was, 
of course we'd both go in an instant. Think how you will 
look. There’s no use in making a spectacle of yourself. 

INsTINCT.—That is of no consequence to me. I don’t 
care how I look, so long as I am doing the rightthing. No- 
body whose good opinion I care for will criticise me. 

COMMON-SENSE.—Ah, but they will! Of course J don’t 
question your sincerity, but to anybody else it would look 
like Pharisaic officiousness. The common judgment will 
be, ‘‘ Humph! trying to play the good Samaritan for effect.”’ 

InstiIncT.—True, I did not think of that. I wonder if it 
would be so. 

And during that instant of hesitation, Common sense, the 
Levite, seized the Spectator, and with him passed by on the 
other side. 

Since then, when the Spectator has thought of that street 
corner, a little ruffe has disturbed his usually serene con- 
science. Bnt what should he have done? Was not Com- 
mon-sense right? Arethere not elements in our modern 
life that render the exact practice of Good-Samaritanism 
impossible, or at least unwise? Those are the matter-of- 
fact questions on which the Spectator needs some matter-of- 
fact light. 


SCIENCE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N the year 1848 the American. Association for the 

Advancement of Science was organized in Phila- 
delphia, having for its object, ‘‘by periodical and 
migratory meetings to promote intercourse between 
those who are cultivating science in different parts of the 
United States ; to give a stronger and more general im- 
pulse, and a more systematic direction, to scientific re- 
search in our country ; and to procure for the labors of 
scientific men increased facilities and a wider useful- 
ness.” 

Advancing time has reversed the digits ’48, and 
made them ’84, and it seemed fitting that the Association 
should again gather at its birthplace, and review its 
history of thirty-six years. 

Its vigorous and rapidly increasing growth is most 
striking. Beginning with a small membership, and 
during the decade from 1870 to 1880 having an annual 
attendance of only from 100 to 200, it assembles this 
year at Philadelphia more than 1,200 Fellows and mem- 
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bers, and elects nearly 500 new members, making the 


whole number over 2,500, embracing the names of most 
of the men prominent in either theoretical or applied 
science in the United States and Canada, and not a few 
from Great Britain. 

During these years its meetings have been presided 
over by such men as Henry, Bache, Agassiz, Pierce, 
Dana, Torrey, Hall, Gould, Gray, Newcomb, Dawson, 
Young, and others, who have made America illustrious 
in the annals of science. 

At this meeting 344 papers were read and discussed in 
the various sections, ranging in their subject matter all 
the way from pure mathematics as in a paper on ‘‘A 
yeometrical Interpretation of the Linear Bilateral 
Quaternion Equation ;” theoretical science, treating of 
‘‘The Physical Condition of the Interior of the Earth ;” 
technical investigation, concerning ‘‘The Feathers of 
the Dodo,” or ‘‘A Special Function of the External 
Third of the Lenticular Nucleus of the Corpus Stri- 
atum ;” to such practical subjects as ‘‘ A Possibility of 
Electrical Communication Between Vessels at Sea,” 
‘‘Industrial Schools,” ‘‘ Silk Culture, a New Resource 
for the Women of the United States,’’ ‘‘ Weather Prob- 
abilities,” and ‘‘ Color-Blindness among Railroad Em- 
ployees.” 

The section of ‘‘ Economic Science and Statistics,” 
recently formed, serves the connection between 
science and humanity, and is expected to become, as in 
the British Association, useful and popular. 

Electricity, both terrestrial and in its manifold appli- 
cation to human uses, claimed much attention, in con- 
nection with the magnificent International Electrical 
Exhibition going on simultaneously. 

The benefit of these meetings is not merely in giving 
opportunity for personal acquaintance among men en- 
gaged in absorbing and confining scientific pursuits, but 
also in making the community acquainted with scientific 
men and the work in which they are engaged. Not only 
in the place of meeting, but throughout the country, 


educated people read and become iaterested in what is 


there discussed. ‘‘Science”’ publishes, in a supple- 
ment, an abstract of all papers presented. 
The presence of more than 250 members of the British 


Association, just from their meeting in Montreal, in- 


eluding such names as Sir William Thompson; Professor 
Adams and Dr. R. 8S. Ball, the astronomers; H. W. 
Moseley, of the ‘‘ Challenger ;’ Captain Bedford Pim, 
R.N., and others, not only added scientific and per- 
sonal interest to the meeting, but also called attention to 
the desirableness of international courtesies, and the 
value of international co-operation in scientific work, 
already emphasized by mutual assistance rendered in 
arctic explorations. 

A noticeable fact was the large number of clergymen 
present in the British delegation ; and while in the daily 
sessions theological questions were not alluded to, in 
the prayer-meeting, held as usual on Sunday afternoon 
by those members of the Association who enjoy religious 
conference and desire to put on record their Christian 
faith, the fact was strongly emphasized that science 
was not godless either in England or in America. 

One of the daily papers, in its Sunday issue, gave, in 
the American fashion, a column or more of reporto- 
rial interviews with prominent scientists on the old ques- 
tion of the supposed conflict between science and relig 
ion. The Christian believers with one voice testified 
that not only was their faith unshaken, but that it was, 
on the contrary, strengthened by their inquiries into the 
methods by which the Creator has seen fit to work. 
One unbeliever asserted his conviction that science was 
antagonistic to religion, with the insinuation that his 
Christian associates, being mostly connected with co!- 
leges, were afraid to say what they thought, while he, 
being in government employ, was under no such com- 
pulsion—a suggestion both ungenerous and, considering 
the character of the men thus referred to, utterly un- 
warranted. 

It ig true that many scientific men are agnostics or 
unbelievers, just as are many merchants or mechanics 
or professional men, but their science has had little or 
nothing to do with making them so, any more than the 
merchant’s business or the mechanic’s trade has made 
him an unbeliever. It is doubtful if a single instance 
can be found to-day of an agnostic, formerly a believer, 
who would assert that his loss of faith was the result of 
scientific study. There isin some men a proneness to un- 
belief, entirely independent of their relation to science. 
While, on the other hand, one eminent evolutionist 
has emerged from the gulf of materialism, entire dis- 
belief in a future life, into full belief in the immortality 
of the soul and the reality of religion, as a logical 
necessity of his favorite doctrine. 

Some years ago a young man, brought up as an 
infidel, began the study of geology, hoping to find in it 
new arguments against God and the Bible. His study 
forced upon him the conviction that the agreement be- 
tween Genesis and geology demonstrated the divine 
origin of the Bible, and compelled the recognition of 


God as the Great Creator. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE United States Prison Reform Association has 

just closed a three days’ session at Saratoga. 
Though the meetings have been open to the public, they’ 
can hardly be called public meetings. The attendance, 
except on Sunday, has at notime, probably, exceeded a 
hundred. They were generally held in moderate- 
sized rooms, and have been for the most part free and 
often informal and even conversational conferences be- 
tween those who are experts in prison affairs, either by 
reason of their special studies or their -official position. 
There have been present a goodly number of prison 
wardens ; and your correspondent has been especially 
strick by the fine appearance of these men, physically 
and intellectually. He has attended a good many 
ecclesiastical assemblies, and has never seen in a meet- 
ing of the same size a larger proportion of men of not 
only fine physique, but in whom conscience and be- 
nevolence are predominant qualities, if there is any 
truth in phrenology. Anda careful attention to the 
papers and deliberations confirms the phrenological in- 
dications. The problem kept constantly in mind in all 
the discussions has been the prevention of crime and 
the reformation of the criminal. The sessions, which 
were presided over by ex-President Hayes, who is 
the President of the Association, and were guided and 
arranged for by Mr. Round, its Secretary, began with 
a sermon Sunday morning by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
on Romans xif., 19-21. This sermon was a contrast 
between the punitive and the redemptive systems of pun- 
ishment. Asit has been requested for publication by 
the officers of the Society, and has, I believe, already 
heen sent to you, I need not say more of it here. Sun- 
day evening was devoted to platform addresses on the 
relation of Christianity to Prison Reform, by Drs. H. L. 
Wayland, 8. I. Prime, and A. G. Byers. The latter 
gentleman, who has had large experience in prison life 
48 chaplain and in other relations in Ohio, gave some 
very interesfing anecdotes illustrative of the possibility 
of reform in cven apparently hopeless cases. Of the 
remaining sessions I will attempt no formal report. In- 
stead, I will put in an order of my own some of the 
most striking facts and essential principles elucidated 
by the papers and discussions. 

General Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, Ohio, opened up 
the subject of county jails in a graphic picture of what 
they are and what they ought to be. In every county 
is a jail, usually attached to or connected with the 
sheriff's residence, and under his direction. In_ this 
jail all witnesses whose appearance {s required at « forth. 
coming trial, but whose flight and disappearance are 
feared ; all persons, innocent and guilty, awaiting trial 
and unable to give biil ; and a iarge number of persons 
convicted of iminor offenses, suffering the penalty of 
the law, are confined together. In many of the jails 
there is no attempt to separate even the sexes. In only 
two or three of them is there any attempt to make any 
other separation. The boy who has been arrested for 
robbing an orchard, or trespassing on a_ neighbor's 
grounds, is here to be seen in the same room with the 
murderet waiting to be hung, or the burglar waiting 
to be tried ; while all of them, witnesses, suspects, and 
criminals, are kept in enforced idleness, with neither 
necessity nor opportunity for labor—an idleness broken 
in upon only by licentious and profane conversation, 
and games of cards, generally accompanied with gam- 
bling. Thus these county jails become the feeders of 
the State prisons, and schools of vice and crime. De 
Tocqueville said, on his visit to this country half a cent- 
ury ago, that we had the worst jails in the world ; and 
with all the improvements made in our penitentiaries 
and reformatories, the county jails are still nearly as bad 
asin his day. The reforms which General Brinkerhoff 
urged, though radical, met, I judge, in all respects, ex- 
cept possibly one, the approbation of every practical 
prison worker who was present. He would, first, never 
sentence a person convicted of any offense to the county 
jail. Crimes and misdemeanors are generally against 
State law, and the confinement should be in State in- 
stitutions ; generally, if not uniformly, in reformatories 
organized for the purpose of treating men and boys 
found guilty of minor misdemeanors. This would give 
them opportunity for education, for industry, and for 
partial self-support, and would leave in the jail only 
persons awaiting trial. Such persons he would confine 
in their cells, furnishing them with healthy reading and 
with opportunity for exercise, but depriving them of the 
opportunity for the kind of socia) converse which now 
makes almost every county jail in the country a compul- 
sory school of vice and crime. 

A session was devoted to the discussion of prison 
labor. Mr. Perry, a large contractor, presented « care- 
fully prepared paper which he evidently supposed was 
in favor of the contract system. It wasaconclusive refu- 
tation of the stock arguments employed by trades 
unions against prison labor. Mr. Perry showed by very 
significant statistics that the proportion which prison labor 
bears to free labor is in most trades so insignificant that 


it can have no material effect in lowering prices ; and 
not so much effect asif the prisoners were laborers work- 
ingin free competition with their fellows. The average 
proportion is less than five per cent.; while in many 
trades it is less than one percent. But he did not 
answer, nor even consider, the moral objections to the 
contract system of labor, which Mr. Eugene Smith, of 
New York City, presented with great clearness, and 
which were enforced by the practical experience of Mr. 
Brockaway, the Superintendent of the Elmira Reform- 
atory. Under the contract system the time of the 
prisoners is sold to a contractor ; there is no incentive 
held out to the laborer, whose industry can only be 
compelled by punishment, whose labor is servile, and 
who, entering prison with aversion to industry, which 
isone of the most prolific sources of crime, goes out of 
it with that aversion turned into a settled hate. Mr. 
Brockaway advocated the piece-price plan, of which the 
Elmira Reformatory affords a fair illustration. The 
prisoner is charged with his food and clothing ; he is 
credited with his labor, which is performed and paid 
for by the piece. If he is lazy, and shirks, he has the 
coarsest fare, and suffers inconveniences analogous to 
those which idleness brings upon him in the world out- 
side. If he works industriously ad well, he receives the 
reward of his fidelity ; after his debt to the State is paid 
the balance is passed to his credit. Thus the incentive 
of hope urges him to toil ; he finds himself in a com- 
munity where stealing is impossible, where labor is a 
necessity, where it is honorable and receives its due 
reward ; and when the time of his discharge comes he 
goes out with some preparation for honest life, both in 
habits of industry formed, and in a little accumulation, 
enough to keep him from absolute want while seeking 
for employment. 

.Perhaps [ may turn aside here to give a para- 
graph account of the system of what is known as inde- 
terminate sentences, of which the Elmira Reform»tory 
is a conspicuous illustration. Ordinarily a crmfi.: 
sentenced to prison for & definite period, determ'n ! 
partly by the law, but largely by the discretion »f the 
judge. The evils of this system sre many and great. 
The same judge differs in his mora] judgments at differ- 
ent times; and different judges differ yet more widely. 
Some always give « minimum, some always a maximum, 
sentence, and between these two extremes are all grades. 
Two burglars are caught in the act; one is an old jail. 
bird ; the other a young lad, in his first offense. The young 
offender is tried first, before Judge Justice, and is sen- 
tenced totwenty years’ imprisonment ; the old offender 
is shrewd enough to get a postponement of his case, 
comes before Judge Mercy, and gets off with five years. 
And this is an actual, notan imaginary, case. Little or 


no discretion is left to the prison officials ; and every 


year they return to society men whose penchant for 
crime has been simply hardened into a purpose by their 
imprisonment. To the Elmira Reformatory no person 
is ever sentenced for any fixed term. He cannot be dis- 
charged in less than a year. He cannot be confined be- 
yond the extreme period fixed by statute for his offense. 
But between these two limits all is left to the discre- 
tion of the prison authorities. The court determines his 
guilt; a prison tribunal determines the length of his 
sentence ; and he is not discharged (unless the full term 
allowed by law has expired) until a prison tribunal, 
organized for the purpose, has become reasonably satis- 
fied that he can go out into society without serious dan- 
ger either to society or to himself. A familiar illustra- 
tion is afforded by a common discipline in the home, 
where a s!len boy is sent to his room, not for any fixed 
time, but till he can come down pleasant. Many objec- 
tions will instantly occur to the reader; I shall not an- 
ticipate nor answer them, except to say that the average 
number of discharged prisoners who enter upon honest 
lives under the old system ranges from twenty to fifty 
per cent., while a careful following up of the history of 
the prisoners of Elmira Reformatory shows that eighty- 
one percent. become honest, virtuous, and thrifty citizens, 

In this State the whip and the paddle have been 
abolished from the prison. Warden Brush, of Sing 
Sing, who, if I understood him aright, at first doubted 
the wisdom of the abolition, bore emphatic testimony to 
its good results. The discipline of the prison was bet- 
ter for it; the whip brutalizes both the executioner and 
the sufferer. The ordinary punishment in Sing Sing 
consists simply in handcuffing the offender and chain- 
ing him with his face to the wall. If, as is sometimes 
the case, he is rebellious, and resists at the time, he is 
raised by the handcuffs just enough to lift his feet from 
the floor. Thirty seconds suffices to make the most 
recalcitant submissive. Wo evil consequences have ever 
resulted. No prisoner is ever punished for any offense, 
or under any circumstances, without first being heard 
in his own defense. It occurs to me to add here that 
all estimate: of the results of systems must be taken 
with great allowance. Probably it occurred to every 
auditor present that the improved discipline of Sing 
Sing was quite as much due to Warden Brush as to his 
methods, and quite as much of the remarkable results 
in reformation obtained at the Elmira Reformatory was 


the indeterminate sentence. 

A discussion on the question, What shall be done 
with incorrigible criminals ? elicited, perhaps, as wide a 
divergence of opinion as any subject discussed. The 
warden of Joliet Prison, Illinois, which receives the con- 
victs of Chicago, reported that of the prisoners dis- 
charged at the expiration of their sentence, he consid- 
ered forty per cent. certain to return to criminal 
courses, thirty-five per cent. probably would do so, 
leaving twenty five per cent. who probably would not. 
Whether there was any per cent. certain to lead re- 


formed lives he did not say. On the other hand, Mrs.. 


Johnson, of the Sherburn Reformatory for Women, was 
disinclined to believe that any criminals are absolutely 
incorrigible. Mr. Brockaway held a middle ground, 
and gave some curious illustrations of incorrigibles, as 
the young man in his own Reformatory who told his 
class teacher in all seriousness that he belleved that 
honesty was the best policy. There, said he, in confirma 
tion of this view, are A and B. who were shop lifters ; 


reformed ; went to Philadelphia ; clerked it ; laid up a 


little money ; finally went into the clothing business ; 
got a good credit; got in debt up to $300,000, and got 
away with the whole of it! This was given in serious 
illustration of Hcnesty is the best policy. Such a mind 
is incepable of perceiving what honesty really is. Asto 
what should be done with the incorrigibles, I think the 
aphorism of Recorder Hili, of Birmingham, England, 
several times quoted, expressed the general conviction - 
The object of punishment is reformation or incapacita 
tion. Under a perfect system nv prisoner should ever 
be discharged until he is reformed. If he cannot be re 
formed he should be kept permanently in confinement. 
No man or woman should ever be turned loose upon 
society to prey upon or to corrnpt it. 

A very carefully prepared paper on the Pardoning 
Power was read by Professor Francis Wayland, Dean of 
the Yale Law Schoul, closing with an account and com 
«1 ndation of the method recently adopted in Connecti 
cut, which has transferred the power of granting pardons 
from the Legislature, which formerly exercised it in that 
State, to a special Court of Pardons, which sits twice a 
year, or oftener if necessary, and grants pardons only by 
unanimous action and after judicial inquiry. In the 
discussion which followed there was a general agree 
ment that there must be a power to pardon in the State, 
and that the Executive should be in some way protected 
from the tremendous pressure brought to bear upon him 
when he alone exercises it. Ex-President Hayes, in 
conversation afterwards, expressed the opinion that 
there should be a Council of Pardons to inquire into every 
case and report therein the facts and their recommen. 


dation, but that the responsibility, and therefore the. 


power, should be vested, in the last instance, upon the 
Executive. 

One conviction your correspondent carried away with 
him from these meetings: if the prison officials who 
attended them are in any sense representative men, 
they are as a class far in advance of the people, as well 
as of the legislators, in their views on criminal law and 
prison discipline, and the greatest obstacle to the re- 
duction of crime and the criminal! class is not in the men 
who administer our prisions, but in the apathy and in- 
difference of the community. * 


aut 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
By J. Max Hark. 


O the student of social forces, and the thoughtful 

Christian us well, who believes that whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, the manner and 
spirit in which the present political campaign is being 
conducted must be full of discouragement and alarm. 
From its very opening, ,ersonal abuse and vilification 
have been its chief features. Charges of dishonesty, 
immorality, and general corruption have been freely 
made. The political press has done little else, com 
paratively, than, on the one hand, to elaborate, embel- 
lish, and reiterate these accusations in minutest detail, 
and, on the other, to deny, palliate, and excuse them. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the truth or 
falsehood of these charges and vile stories, the question 
that presents itself most forcibly is, If this goes on until 
the election, and perhaps grows even worse, what will 
the natural effects be on the nation and on society? 
With such seed sown broadcast for one-third of the year, 
what wil the harvest be ? 

One aspect of the case {3 this: the Republican party 
charges and professes to believe that the Democratic 
candidate is a licentious libertine, and utterly incompe- 
tent for the office of Chief Magistrate of anation. Now, 
if he should be <lected, will the bundreds of thousands 
of that party be able to give him the respect, confidence, 


and true allegiance which he should have in order to — 


the true and lasting stability of a government like ours ? 
Or, since the Democratic party denounces the Repub- 
lican candidate as a dishonest, unprincipled tricksier, 
of a character totally unworthy of the high office to 
which he aspires, if he is elected, will its hundreds of thou 
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sands of members be capable of giving him the honor, 
esteem, and obedience which a Chief Magistrate needs 
in a free republic like ours more than anywhere else ? 
In either case, will the political and social organism not 
have in it elements dangerous in the extreme, a laxity 
of the bond of union that will be, or at least may be- 
come, the very condition in which social dangers of the 
worst kind lie hidden, and which need but slight oc. 
casion to bring forth social and national ruin and de- 
struction ? The peril muy not seem near, or even real. 
But we are convinced that, if partisan spirit and 
methods are not soon brought back to their legitimate 
exercise, the wind that is being sown will sooner or 
later force a whirlwind harvest upon us. 

Still more serious, if possible, is, however, another 
aspect of the subject. For at least four months the 
secular press of the country is filled with charges and 
counter-charges ; denials, defenses, and excuses ; graphic 
and circumstantially detailed stories and descriptions of 
the dishonest and dishonorable practices and the scan- 
dalous immoralities of which they accuse one or the 
other of the candidates. Even the high-toned news. 
paper sinks to the level of the ‘‘ Police Gazette.” Its 
columns of scandal and uncleanness go into every 
family. A great flood of the most impure and degrad- 
ing literature is thus being poured out over all the land, 
daily devoured by all, young and old, daily discussed 
on the streets, in the house, everywhere, hy every one. 
What must be the effects of this familiarization with 
vice and sin and crime. this continual contact with evil 
through its gross aud detailed descriptions ? The im- 
pure gloat over it. The pure and innocent become 
hardened to it, their consciences seared, their souls con 
taminated. Sins they once blushed to think of, they 
learn to regard coolly, with indifference ; or, worse, they 
even try to justify and excuse them. In this the parti. 
san press diligently encourages and instructs them, tell- 
ing how ‘all great men have their weaknesses ;” teach- 
ing them to sneer at the idea of expecting integrity and 
purity in our heroes and statesmen as the silly notion of 
‘* yoodish” ‘* dudes and Pharisees ;” making vice appear 
like virtue, and virtue like vice. 

There can be no question that the evil effects of all 
this are already manifesting themselves. Howsoon will 
it be ere the man, before upright and conscientious, 
from learning so skillfully to defend the alleged ‘* craft 
and crookedness” of his candidate, will excuse himself 
for similar methods iu his business? He who lightly 
overlooks the ‘*‘ youthful indiscretions” of his favorite, 
how long will purity and chastity remain sacred for him ? 
Our youth especially are being trained by means the 
most mighty to look lightly upon vices and sins ascribed 
to the most prominent and famous leaders of the peo- 
ple. If, with them, these men have attained to eminence 
and honor, then why need éMey be careful to avoid 
them ? They do no: stard in the way of success in life, 
nor of the respect and esteem of their fellow-men. 

When all this laxity and perversity of moral judg. 
ment, now working like the genuine ‘‘ leaven of unright- 
eousness”’ in the minds, hearts, and characters of the 
people, shall once show its inevitable fruits, fully 
ripened and matured, will they be such as the Christian 
and the patriot can contemplate with indifference and 
complacency? We are not alarmists, by any means. 
But when facts stare us in the face we will not shut our 
eyes to them, nor shirk the duty of pointing them out to 
others. And no fact can be more certain than that four 
months of influence such as this campaign is bringing 
to bear upon the nation cannot be without appreciable 
and important effects upon the nation. What will those 
effects be? More uprightness and integrity in public 
and in private life? More domestic faithfulness and 
purity ? Greater loyalty ‘> truth, goodness, God ? 
More Christian manliness and womanliness throughout 
the land? ‘‘ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” If not, then stop before going on further at 
the present rate, and seriously answer the warning ques- 
tion : What will the harvest be ? 


IN ENGLAND ONCE MORE! 


NLY seven days before taking ship had I com- 
pleted my resolve to visit the Motherland 

again Under a strong desire to see my old people, and 
to confer with them as to their future, I had promised, 
conditionally, such help as I could renderin the pulpit 
of Dr. Andrew Reed’s old church, if it should seem pru- 
dent for me to crose the ccean this summer. Hoping to 
keep free from all entangling engagements which would 
limit my freedom of movement, I had, however, left 
everything in doubt. But no sooner had I landed than 
a temptation too strong to be resisted came from my 
old friend the Rev. Newman Hall, and another from 
the officers of the church over which for forty years 
presided one of the ablest of able men, the Rev. Bald- 
win Brown. Before I could summon up courage to say 
Nv, I found myself committed to the preaching of ten 
sermons—and my time all gone. But in summer 
weather churches still have congregations in them—and 
large ones, too. I had the opportunity, having arrived 


in London on Saturday night, to hear on Sunday two | 


preachers—he of Christ Church, to whom I have already 
referred, and who is now on a visit to us, and the Rev. 
Dr. Ailen, of Islington. It is no secret that these men 
are no longer young, nor in the prime ef life; and yet 
their freshness of thought and vigor of utterance were 
remarkable. 
Congregational afliliations in London. It has a seating 
capacity for 2,000 people, and is, as to its architecture, 
its height, its capaciousness, quite a cathedral. It de- 
mands a strong, clear voice, and then every word of the 
preacher’s is easily heard. The service, partly litur- 
gical, is very devotional and impressive. With its Lin- 
coln Memorial Tower—the Stars and Stripes wrought 
into the stonework—it suggests international comity, 
and ought ever to be one of the churches visited by 
Americans, who are always cordially welcomed there. 

The service at Dr. Allen’s is proof of how much can 
be done by persistent, unwearied training of a congre- 
gation in devotional singing. There is a leading choir 
on either side of the pulpit, but the whole congregation 
isa choir, and there is nothing in the way of chant, 
anthem, Te Deum, that has ever been written, which 
this congregation cannot use in a devotional and delight- 
ful way. I was moved most deeply by the rendering 
of ‘‘ The Suffrages” to Tallis’s music—the iinister 
reading in a subdued, prayerful voice, the congregation 
responding in musical tone. Everybody susceptible to 
devotional feeling must have felt how really prayerful 
it all was. Dr. Allen’s sermon was so rich in thought 
and so literary in its style as to make me wonder that 
so large a congregation could be held by preaching 
which seemed more adapted to the elect few than to the 
people generally. 

The death of the Rev. Baldwin Brown is an almost 
irreparable loss to the English Congregational ministry. 
He possessed a mind of the first order, and that rare 
endowment which I know not how to characterize ex- 
cept by the use of the word ‘‘ vision.” As a clergyman 
remarked, when I was speaking of him, ‘‘ There was 
but one Baldwin Brown.” The most thoughtful men 
might regularly attend his ministry and find themselves 
helped by him to truer thought and nobler life. I felt 
it to be a great honor to preach in his pulpit—to kneel 
where he had knelt, to look upon the faces on which he 
had looked for so long, and to read from the Bible 
which bore marks everywhere of the touch of his hand. 
He was ever true to himself and to the light God gave 
him ; chivalrous beyond most, faithful even to death. 
I spent a very pleasant time with a great friend of Dr. 
Brown’s—a born editor—Mr. James Clarke, the pro- 
prietor of that most successful of all religious news- 
papers, ‘‘ The Christian World.” I am afraid to say 
what the circulation of this paper numbers, lest I should 
seem to be guilty of gross exaggeration. It goes every- 
where—into every city, town, and village in England, 
into the homes of people of every ecclesiastical denom- 
ination, into every country where English speaking 
Christians are found. It owes its unequaled success to 
Mr. Clarke himself—to his boldness, his fairness, and 
bis entire freedom from every sort of meanness. Every 
successful enterprise, as every successful man, will 
have enemies, and the ‘‘ Christian World” has had its, 
and not a few of them ; but its steady increase in circu- 
lation, influence, and power is evidence enough that 
the great body of the people cannot do without it. 
In addition tothe ‘Christian World ” itself, this great 
house now issues a Family Edition on Tuesdays, the 
‘* Literary World,” the ‘‘ Christian World Pulpit,” and 
other papers. These are all weekly issues. The 
‘‘Christian World Pulpit” contains reported and re- 
vised sermons from representative ministers of all de- 
nominations, and hereafter will be a treasury of the 
religious thought and the preaching style of the pulpit 
orators of the nineteenth century. American Christians 
who wish to know what is being said and done in the 
churches of England cannot find anywhere fuller or 
more accurate information than is supplied in the most 
influential of all the papers issued from the English 
press—the London ‘‘ Christian World.” 

I could write much ou ecclesiastica] life in England, 
but this letter is already long enough. 

REUEN Tuomas. 


ARE MUSICIANS ENTIRELY RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR BAD CHURCH MUSIC? 


By Max ProTrt. 
I. 

N the last three numbergof the ‘‘ Century Magazine” 
the Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., repeats, in a 
characteristic way, the old complaints to which com- 
posers and executing musicians compel the worshiping 
clergy and congregations to listen. To begin with, 
he mourns over the tyranny of the ‘ musical thought ” 
which sometimes demands and enforces senseless repe- 
titions and divisions of parts of hymns, thereby thwart- 
ing the objectof the hymn in worship. But most of his 
shafts are aimed at the musical executants in churches ; 
at presumptuous singers, whom he calls “‘ artists,” who 
make divine service a pretext and field for the vain dis- 
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play of personal ability and accomplishments, or who 
mar and smother the spirit of the service by inappro- 
priate selections ; and at organists who utterly disre- 
gard the proprieties of time and place by irrelevant in- 
terludes and tawdry, frivolous voluntaries, as well as 
by arbitrary an:] confusing substitution of unknown 
tunes for familiar ones. In general, the Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son reproaches the paid people in the organ-loft” with 
decided indifference to the real purpose of their work, 
with mercenary worldliness in the presence of God, and 
with being a hindrance instead of a help to worship. 

That these grave charges are well founded is not for a 
moment to be doubted. Alas, they are only too true ' 
I makes a musician blush to admit this ; yet it must be 
admitted by all those who, being neither cerganists nor 
singers, but simply worshipers with an undimmed sense 
of the true functions of music in church, have felt the 
shameful state of things as keenly and sadly as any 
clergyman ever did or could feel it. This frank admis. 
sion might seem to suffice. Surely, a defense of the 
abominations perpetrated by unscrupulous musicians in 
the organ-loft is not to be thought of. But Iam not 
quite sure whether we cannot at least find an explana- 
tion of them. And I should not wonder if such an ex. 
planation should carry with it a partial shifting of the 
responsibility from the heads of the apparent culprits— 
viz., the musicians—to those who now, with much 
pathos, are declared the sufferers—viz., the clergy and 
congregations. 

It is agreed on all sides that music is an adjunct to 
worship. History and common experience prove that 
it is a powerful adjunct; still, it is but an adjunct. 
Music has celebrated some of its greatest triumphs in 
the service of religion. Those who execute music ut 
religious services are, therefore, servants to another 
cause, a cause which is carried on, in the first place, by 
clergy and congregation—the cause of worship. Pastor 
and cougregation bave a right to dictate that music in 
church shall be worshipful. Let us see whether this 
normal condition of things is found in the churches of 
the present day. Evidently not; for any one reading 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s articles gets the impression 
that he and his colleagues are suffering under the yoke 
of the ‘‘artistic help.” What is the meaning of such 
plaintive phrases as, ‘‘ Must we all be forced to stand 
this ?” or, ‘‘ How much of that sort is a minister ex- 
pected to endure ?” They mean that the tables are com- 
pletely turned ; that the servants have become masters, 
at least as far as pastors and musicians are concerned. 
And whose fault is this ? Only the musicians’? It is 
true, music is an aggressive and greedy art, which has 
repeatedly been caught in encroaching too far upon 
public attention ; and her disciples are too much in love 
with her to bid her stop. But if in a household the 
zervants rule the master, or in a school the scholars dic- 
tate to the teacher, is it not largely, nay, let us say 
mainly, the fault of masterand teacher ? What encour 
aged these servants to overstep the limits of their posi- 
tion? What gave them the impertinence of which we 
now hear complaints? The weakness of the master ! 
In fact, those who ought to be masters were weak and 
impotent from the beginning, and it has always been 
easy for the persons who were hired as servants to 
‘‘ play the master” in church ; a state of things against 
which occasional protests have been in vain. I say occa: 
sional, because I know that most pastors do not protest ; 
most pastors, being themselves entirely ignorant of what 
church music ought to be, never meddle with the mu- 
sical part of the service ; many give the subject of music 
no thought whatever ; and others, being desirous to do — 
something for music in their church, yet refrain from 
attempts in that direction because they feel that their 
ignorance of the subject deprives them of all authority 
in the matter. The trouble—and here is the one expla- 
nation of the abuses of which the Rev. Dr. Robiason 
complains—lies in the utter ignorance of and indiffer. 
ence to musical matters on the part of the clergy. The 
clergy have, so far, not done for the improvement of 
church music what they ought to have done and might 
have done, That clergymen, as a class, do not know 
anything about music is not to be wondered at. 
Where should they get their knowledge? Not one of 
the theological seminaries pretends to fit young minis- 
ters for the musical work in which they ought to have a 
voice and part. Is it not strange that no attempt is 
made in this, when everybody is well aware of the power 
of music as a helpmate to religion? How many minis 
ters out of a hundred are able to tell what constitutes a 
good hymn tune from a musical point of view ? How 
many have their voices and ear sufliciently trained to be 
able to start a hymn on some occasion where there is no 
organ? How muny read music well enough to lend a 
helping voice when 4 tune is struck which ‘‘ nobody 
knows” ? How many have sufficiently retined their 
taste, by hearing goo‘l music, to have a judgment in the 
question as to whether an interlude is appropriate or out 
of place ? How many, in short, rise, as far as knowledge 
of music goes, above the level of their congregetion ? 
No; musicians are not altogether the cause of the hor- 
rible music to which worshipers who have sensitive 
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nerves and a musical organization to take to church with 
them are, week after week, subjected. Musicians are 
decidedly to blame for not doing their duty sponta- 
neously ; as' has been said before, their motives and 
manners cannot be defended or washed white ; but one 
primary cause of their badness lies in the fact that there 
has never been an authority exerted over them, on the 
part of the clergy, which would force them up toa pitch 
in which their music would be properly attuned to its 
original exalted purpose in the house of God. 
No doubt some clergyman will object by saying that 
all this is idle and impractical talk ; that musicians 
stoutly deny the right of the clergy to ‘‘ meddle” with 
the music of the church ; that clergymen cannot be mu- 
sicians too; that they have enough to do without direct- 
ing the choir. To these objections we answer that if we 
had in this country a higher standard of musician- 
ship (st venia verbo), if there were good musical institu- 
tions for the purpose of thoroughly educating organists, 
choir leaders, and singers, attendance upon which could 
be made compulsory, the present evils might be remedied 
without trouble to the clergy. In countries where mu- 
sicians are thoroughly trained for their work in church, 
the clergy do no! feel called upon to exert authority ; but 
as longas we cannot be sure that musicians will, of their 
own accord, always keep the one grand purpose of music 
in divine service before their eyes, and since there are 
no outside means of forcing aspiring church musicians 
to undergo severe training, it is simply necessary that 
‘clergymen, as highest spiritual authority, do work 
which, though seemingly not their immediate province, 
must be done in order to quicken and purify spiritual life. 
It goes without saying that, since musicians have 
felt themselves masters of the situation so long, it will’ 
be no small task to convince them of their lawful place. 
This must be a matter of time; the disordered organism 
must be gradually brought to a healthy state ; that is to 
say, reforms in which the present features of the 
musical service, such as voluntary, anthem, interlude, 
solo, ete., are to be retained and simply _ purified 
in the spirit with which they are rendered. There 
is. however, another way open; and [ am not sure 
whether, under existing circumstances, this is not the 
more advisable. I mean the reform which procecds to 
throw overboard all ‘‘ embellishments ” of divine service 
which do not really serve their sacred purpose ; to do 
without anthem and solo ; if the organ is in bad hands, 
to shut itup; if the choir singers persist in singing for 
their own glory instead of God's, to drive them out. It 
means to fall back on the plain congregational singing 
(the best singing in church always) of familiar hymns ; 
in short, to cut out the diseased parts of the church 
body, and to bear the wound in the consciousness that the 
religious body is the stronger and purer forit. [ admit 
this is heroic treatment ; yet it will undoubtedly be ef- 
fectual if it can be thoroughly applied. | 
But there is a serious difficulty. A consideration of the 
influence and pressure of *‘ one end of the church” upon 
the other does not exhaust our theme. We have left 
vut the people ‘‘in the middle,” the congregation 


A SUNDAY IN QUEBEC. 
By O. M. E. Rowe. 


ISTORY takes our hand the moment we land 
under the rugged -cliffs of Donnacona’s ancient 
throne, and strolls with us through the narrow, wind- 
ing streets of queer gabled houses in the lower town 
that creeps along the shore up under the crags. She 
stands by our side under the cross of St. George in the 
citadel that crowns the heights, and silently recalls how 
the English wrenched Canada from France, who had 
won it for the ‘‘ fleur-de-lis” and the cross with the 
costly blood of her nobles, Jesuits, and nuns. All over 
this stronghold of the North lingers ‘‘ the tender light of 
an day that is dead ’’—a city with a past rich and wonder- 
ful, but no future. 

We saw it first in the calm of a Sabbath morning, 
when the chimes of the English cathedral were softly 
ringing an old, familiarhymn. They were broken sud- 
denly by the clanging of the Basilica’s great bell, that 
rolled across the St. Lawrence to be sent back from the 
twin towers of Point Lévis in a soft diminuendo, fol- 
lowed by a deep hush before thev sounded again. 

With the medizval sentiment strong upon us, we 
went across the old Jesuits’ Barracks to attend mass at 
the Notre Dame, now known as the Basilica. We were 
shown to seats by a decorated beadle with silver staff while 
the ‘Te Deum” of rich voices rang through the high 
arches of the quaint, homely interior. During the serv- 
ice, unmeaning to us, we studied the faces of the thou- 
sands of devout worshipers, largely composed of men. 
The types ranged from the intellectual ‘* gentilhomme,”’ 
with social traditions of ‘‘la belle France” in his 
courtly mien, to the heavy peasant, with hints of savage 
ancestors in: his high cheek-bones, but the sunshine of 
Normandy in his good-natured face. Who could resist 
slipping into the past ? for on that spot, Champlain, the 
brave and chivalric founder of Quebec, built a church 
in 1666, and under its walls he lies buried, together 


with Laval, who endowed it, and the hot-headed Count 
de Frontenac. Wolfe’s bombardment destroyed the old 
edifice, and the present one dates from the conquest. 
The pictures finally brought back our wandering 
thoughts, which soon centered on a crucifixion by Van- 
dyck—the choicest piece of art in the Dominion ; but to 
all the others we turned faces of distrust. A sonorous 
voice from the pulpit soon demanded attention, and we 
saw a priest whose head was worthy to be cut on a Roman 
gem. In elégant French, with most graceful gest- 
ures, he preached on the glories of the church militant 
when it shall be merged in the church triumphant. 
Then the company of priests and acolytes retired from 
the sanctuary in a soft recessional, and we came out 
from the seventeenth-century atmosphere into the clear 
northern sunshine of to-day. 

A few steps brought us to the seminary which for 
two hundred years has sent out those fearless missiona- 
ries who carried the Gospel according to Rome to the 
Mississippi, and who stood serene before the most ex- 
quisite torture known to savagery, even unto death. We 


saw the old walls too strong for British guns to demol- 


ish; marveled at the ghastly relics of St. Clement and 
St. Modestus ; taxed our credulity to the utmost over 
a rusty link of St. Peter’s chain; admired the vestments 
of rich brocade and marvelous gold and silver embroi- 
dery sent by the king who ruled France from the boudoir 
of Madame de Maintenon; and gladly found national 
associations when told that Montgomery's wounded sol- 
diers were sheltered there. 

A French historian says, ‘‘ Quebec had a seminary, 
hospital, and convent before she had «a population.” 
The cloisters are an important feature of Canadian life, 
for they mold her young and influence her destiny far 
more than English rule. In a silence unbroken even by 
the ticking of a clock, we waited for vespers at the Ur- 
suline Convent. It was founded by the devotion of 
Madame de la Peltrie in 1639, but has been twice de- 
stroyed by tire. A few paintings and memorial tablets 
adorn its walls, but we thought of the brave Montcalm 
who was buried there in a hole made by the bursting of 
a shell, and whose skull is kept as a precious relic by 
the nuns. The hush of a Quaker meeting was upon 
the threescore who had gathered from motives of devo- 
tion or curiosity, Suddenly, behind the wooden lattice 
that divides the chapel, came a chorus of voices intonat- 
ing a long service in a minor key, that rose and fell in a 
wail that was sadly oppressive. Then an old priest 
knelt at the altar, and his almost inaudible words were 
followed by the harsh singing of Latin hymns by the 
nuns, whom we afterward saw ‘Their faces tell the 
story of their lives—a surrender of self ; individuality 
dwarfed ; not a sign of spirit or assertion left; pensive 
and passive from lips to brow. Alas! renunciation in a 
woman too often hardens into austerity. 

Again and sgain we faced the broad promenade of 
Dutferin Terrace, that stretches for a quarter of a mile 
against the face of Cape Diamond's steep cliff, half way 
between the quaint old town and the river below, and 
the fortress of gray stone on its crest. Through the 
site of Prescott Gate, that has known the stately march 
of hostile armies, we descended the steep street that 
drops down by stone-parapeted angles and curves to 
Break-Neck Steps and the historic windings of Champlain 
Street. Here we found the small, dingy church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, with ‘‘ 1688” on its facade. It stands 
on the site of Champlain’s house. On either side extend- 
ed the rose gardens of the Christian hero who said, 
‘The saving of a soul is of more importance than the 
founding of an empire.” Here his young and beautiful 
wife taught the Hurons the catechism. The church was 
open but deserted. Sitting in the dim stillness, with 
only the friend at my side whose silence is more than 
most men’s speech, what ghosts of the past came troop- 
ing by ! The bearded warriors of New France, with hel- 
met an plume ; the swarthy red men and fur-traders of 
old; the simple ‘‘habitan,” with rosary and market- 
basket ; long-robed Jesuits and high-born nuns in the 
self-abnegation of serge—all these had brought their 
burden of grief or sin to lay on its altars, where to-day 
the spider weaves his wel unmolested. 

Conscious that we had not spent the Lord’s day in a 
manner worthy the sons and daughters of Puritans, 
when the angelus sounded for prayer, faithful to the 
traditions of our childhood, we sought out the only Con- 
gregational church in this Catholic city. We found it, 
closed, near the old Palace Gate, and were told it had 
been abandoned for want of support. Then we went to 
the English Cathedral, a plain but massive building, 
with rich stained glass. The communion service, altar. 
cloths, and books were given by King George III. Over 
the chancel hang two battered Crimean flags of the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment of the British army, but they seemed out 
of place. The Governor-General’s pew was curtained off 
in aristocratic seclusion, and bore the English national 
arms. Near the altar was a marble statue of Religion 
beside a bust of Jacob Mountain, the first Ang'ican 
bishop. When King George was in doubt whom to ap- 
point to the new see of Quebec, Dr. Mountain said, 
“If your Majesty had faith there would be no diffi- 


culty.” ‘‘ How so?” asked the King. He replied, ‘‘If 
your Majesty had faith, you would say tothis Mountain, 


Le thou removed into that see, and it would be done.” 


It was. 2 

The lesson that the day taught was gratitude to a kind 
Providence that had given us our birth and education 
in the environment of a simpler faith, that needs neither 
priest nor shrine, but only the sacrifice of a humble and 
contrite spirit. ; 


RAMONA. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 


XIX. 

F TER leaving Father Gaspara’s door, Alessandro 
A and Ramona rode slowly through the now de- 
serted plaza, and turned northward, on the river road, 
leaving the old Presidio walls on their right. The river 
was low, and they forded it without difficulty. 

‘‘T have seen this river so high that there was no ford- 
ing it for many days,” said Alessandro ; ‘‘ but that was 
in spring.” 

‘Then it is well we came not at that time,” said 
Ramona. ‘‘ All the times have fallen out well for us, 
Alessandro—the dark nights, and the streams low ; but 
look! as I say it, there comes the moon!” and she 
pointed to the fine threadlike arc of the new moon, just 
visible inthe sky. ‘‘ Not big enough todous any harm, 
however,” she added. ‘‘ But, dear Alessundro, do you 
oot think we are safe now Y” 

‘* T know not, Majella, if ever we may be safe, but I 
hope so. [ have been all day thinking I had gone fool- 
ish last night, when I told Mrs. Hartsel that I was on 
my way to San Pasquale. But if men should come 
there asking for us, she would understand, I think, and 
keep a still tongue. She would keep harm from us if 
she could.” 

Their way from San Diego to San Pasquale lay at 
first along a high mesa, or table-land, covered with low 
shrub growths; after some ten or twelve miles of this, 
they descended among winding ridges, into a narrow 
valley—the Poway valley. It was here that the Mexi- 
cans made one of their few abortive efforts to repel the 
American forces. 

‘‘Here were some Americans killed, in a fight with 
the Mexicans, Majella,’ said Alessandro. ‘‘I myself 
have a dozen bullets which I picked up in the ground 
about here. Many atime | have jooked at them and 
thought if there should come another war against the 
Americans, [ would fire them again, if I could. Does 
Sefior Felipe think there is any likelihood that his people 
will rise against them any more? If they would, they 
would have all the Indians to help them, vow. It would 
be a mercy if they might bedriven out of the land, 
Majella.” 

‘* Yes,” sighed Majella. ‘‘ But there is no hope. [ 
have heard the Sefiora speak of it with Felipe. There 
is no hope. They have power, and great riches, she 
said. Money is all that they think of. To get money, 
they will commit any crime, even murder. Every day 
there comes the news of their murdering each other for 
gold. Mexicans kill each other only for hate, Ales 
sandro—for hate, or in anger ; never for gold.”’ 

‘Indians, also,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘ Never one 
Indian killed another, yet, for money. It is for 
vengeance, always. Formoney! Bah! Majella, they 
are dogs !” 

Rarely did Alessandro speak with such vehemence ; 
but this last outrage on his people had kindled in his 
veins a fire of scorn and hatred which would never die 
out. Trust in an American was henceforth to him im- 
possible. The name was a synonym for fraud and 
cruelty. 

‘They cannot all be so bad, I think, Alessandro,” 
said Ramona. ‘‘ There must be some that are honest ; 
do you not think so ?” 

‘* Where are they, then,” he cried fiercely—**‘ the ones 
who are good? Among my people there are always 
some that_are bad ; but they are in disgrace. My father 
punished them, the whole people punished them. If 
there are Americans who are good, who will not cheat 
and kill, why do they not send after these robbers and 
punish them? And how is it that they make laws 
which cheat? It was the American law which took 
Temecula away from us, and gave it to those men! 
The law was on the side of tue thieves. No, Majella, it 
is a people that steals! That is their name—a people 
that steals, and that killsfor money. Is not tiat a good 
name for a great people to bear, when they are like the 
sands in the sea, they are so many ?’ 

‘‘That is what the Sefiora says,” answered Ramona. 
‘‘She says they are all thieves ; that she knows not, 
each day, but that the next will come more of them, 
with new laws, to take away moreof her land. She had 
once more than twice what she has now, Alessandro.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘I knowit. My father has told 
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me. He was with Father Pevri at the place, when Gen 
eral Moreno was alive. Then all was his to the sea—all 
that land we rode over the second night, Majella.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘a]] to the sea! That is what the 
Sefiora is ever saying: ‘To thesea!’ Oh, the beauti- 
fulsea! Can we behold it from San Pasquale, Ales- 
sandro ?” 

‘‘No, my Majella, it ‘s too far. San Pasquale is in 
the valley ; it has hills al! around itlike walls. But it is 
Majella wil! love it; and I will build a house, 
Majella. All the people will help me. That is the 
way with our people. Intwo days it will be done. 
But it will be a poor place for my Majella,” he said, 
sadly. Alessandro’s heart was ill at ease. Truly a 
strange bride's journey was this: but Ramona felt no 
fear. 

‘‘No place can be so poor that I do not choose it, if 
you are there, rather than the most beautiful place in the 
world where you are not, Alessandro,” she said. 

‘‘But my Majella loves things that are beautiful,” 
said Aleasandro. ‘‘ She has lived Jike a queen.” 

‘*Oh, Alessandro,” merrily laughed Ramona, ‘‘ how 
little you know of the way queers live! Nothing was 
fine at the Sefiora Moreno’s, only comfortable; and any 
house you wil! build I can make as comfortable as that 
was; itis nothing but trouble to have one so large as the 
Sefiora’s. Margarita used to be tired to death, sweeping 
al] those roomsin which nobody lived except the blessed 
old San Luis Rey saints. Alessandro, if we could have 
had just one statue, either Sairt Francis or the Madonna, 
to bring luck to our Louse! That is what I would like 
better than all other things in the world. It is beauti- 

ful to sleep with the Madonna close to your bed. She 
speaks often to you in dream:.”’ 
.. Alessandro fixed serious, questioning eyes on Ramona 
as she uttered these words. When she spoke like this, 
he felt indeed as if a being of some other sphere had 
come to dwell by his side. ‘‘I cannot find how to feel 
toward the saints as you do, ny Majella,” hesaid. ‘‘1 
am afraid of them. It must be because they love you, 
und do not love us. That is what I believe, my Majella. 
I believe they are displeased with us, and no longer 
inuke mention of us in heaven. That is what the 
Fathers taught that the saints were ever doing—praying 
to God for us, and to the Virgin and Jesus. Itis not 
possible, you see, that they could have been praying for 
us, and yet such things have happened as happened in 
Temecula. Ido not know how it is my people have 
displeased them.”’ 

‘‘]I think Father Salvierderra would say that it isa 
sin to be afraid of the saints, Alessandro,” replied Ra- 
mona, earnestly. ‘* tie has often told me that it was a 
sin to be unhappy; aud that withheld me many times 
from being wretched because the Sefiura would not love 
me And, Alessandro,’”’ she went on, growing more and 
more fervent in tone, “‘even if nothing but misfortune 
comes to people, that does not prove that the saints do 
not love them ; for when the saints were on earth them. 
selves, look what they suffered; martyrs they were,aimost 
allofthem. Look at wéaat holy Saint Catharine endured, 
and the blessed Saint Agnes. Itis not by what happens 
to us here in this world that we can tell if the saints 
love us, or if we will see the Blessed Virgin.” 

‘* How can we tell, then ?” he asked. 

‘*By what we feel in our hearts, Alessandro,” she re- 
plied ; ‘‘ just as I knew all the time, when you did not 
come ; I Knew that you loved me—I knew that in my 
heart; and | shall always know it, no matter what hap- 
pens. If you are dead, I shall know that you love me. 
And you—you will kuow that I love you the same.” 

“Yes,” said Alessandro, retiectively, ‘* that is true. 
But, Majella, it is not possibile to have the same thoughts 
about « saint as about @ person that one has seen, and 
heard the voice, and touched the hand.” 

‘‘No, no quite,” said Ramona; ‘‘ not quite, about a 
saint, but one can for the Blessed Virgin, Alessandro ! 
1 am sure of that. Her statue, in my room at the 
Sefiora’s, has been always my mother. Ever since 
1 was little [| have told her all I did. It was she 
helped me to plan what [should bring away with us. 
She reminded meof many things I had forgotten except 
for her.” 

‘‘Did you hear her speak ?” said Alessandro, awe- 
stricken. 

‘* Not exactly in words ; but just the same as in words,” 
replied Ramona, contidently. ‘‘ You see when you 
sleep in the room with her, it is very different from 
what it is if you only see herin a chapel. Oh, I could 
never be very unhuppy with her in my room!” 

‘‘] would almost go and steal it tor you, Majella,’, 
cried Alessandro, with sacrilegious warmth. 

“* Holy Virgin !” cried Ramona ; *‘ never speak such a 
word. You would be struck deadif you laid your hand 
on ber! (| fear even the thought was a sin.” 

‘There was asmall figure of her in the wall of our 
house,” said Alessandro. ‘* 1t was from San Luis Rey. 
Ido not know what became of it—if it were left be- 
hind, or if they took it with my father’s things to Pa- 
changa. I did noisee it there. When I go again J will 
look,” 
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‘‘ Again!” cried Ramona. ‘‘ What say you? You 
go again to Pachanga? You will not leave me, Ales. 
sandro ?” 

At the bare mention of Alessandro’s leaving her, Ra- 
mona’s courage always vanished. In a moment, 1n the 
twinkling of an eye, she was transformed from the 
dauntless, confident, sunny woman, who bore him up 
as it were on wings of hope and faith, to a timid, shrink- 
ing, despondent child, crying out in alarm, and cling- 
ing to the hand. 

‘‘ After a time, Majella, when you are wonted to the 
place, I must go, to fetch the wagon and the few things 
that were ours. There is the raw-hide bed which was 
Father Peyri’s, and he gave to my father. Majella will 
like to lie on that. My father believed it had great virtue.”’ 

‘* Like that you made for Felipe ?” she asked. 

‘Yes; but itis not solarge. In those days the cattle 
were not so large as they are now. This is not so broad 
as Sefior Felipe’s. There are chairs, too, from the Mis- 
sion, three of them, one a)most as fine as those on your 
veranda at home. They were given to my father. And 
music-books—beautiful parchment books! Oh, I hope 
those are not lost, Majella! If José had lived, he would 
have looked after it all. But in the confusion, all the 
things belonging to the village were thrown into wagons 
together, and no one knew where anything was. But 
all the people knew my father’s chairs and the books of 
the music. If the Americans did not steal them, every- 
thing will be safe. My people do not steal. There was 
never but one thief in our village, and my father had 
him so whipped he ran away and never came back. I 
heard he was living in San Jacinto, and was a thief yet, 
spite of all that whipping he had. I think if it is in the 
blood to be a thief, not even whipping will take it out, 
Majella.” 

‘** Like the Americans,” she said, half Jaughing, but 
with tearsin the voice. ‘‘ Whipping would not cure 
them.” 

It wanted yet more than an hour of dawn when they 
reached the crest of the hill from which they looked 
down on the San Pasquale valley. Twosuch crests and 
valleys they had passed; this wasthe broadest of the 
three valleys, and the hills walling it were softer and 
rounder of contour than any they had yet seen. To the 
east and northeast lay ranges of high mountains, their 
tops lost in the clouds. The whole sky was overcast 
and gray. 

‘‘If it were spring, this would mean rain,’ 
Alessandro ; ‘‘ but it cannot rain, I think, now.” 

‘‘No!” Jaughed Ramona, ‘‘ not till we get our house 
done. ‘* Will it be of adobe, Alessandro ?” 7 

‘‘ Dearest Majella, not yet! At first it must be of the 
tule. They are very comfortable while it is warm, and 
before winter I will build one of adobe.” 

‘“‘Two houses! Wasteful Alessandro! If the tule 
house is good, I shall not let you, Alessandro, build 
another.” 

Ramona’s mirthful moments bewildered Alessandro. 
To his slower temperament and saddened nature they 
seemed preternatural ; asif she were all of a sudden 
changed into a bird, or some gay creature outside the 
pale of human life—outside and above it. 

‘* You speak as the birdssing, my Majella,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘It was well to name you Majel; only the 
wood-dove has not joy in her voice, 4s you have. She 
says Only that she loves and waits.” 

‘‘T say that, too, Alessandro!” replied Ramona, 
reaching out both her arms toward him. 

The horses were walking slowly, and very close side 
by side. Baba and Benito were now such friends they 
liked to pace closely side by side ; and Baba and Benito 
were by no means without instinctive recognitions of 
the sympathy between their riders. Already Benito 
knew Ramona’s voice, and answered it with pleasure ; 
and Baba had long ago learned to stop when his mis 
tress laid her hand on Alessandro’s shoulder. He stopped 
now, and it was long minutes before he had the signal 
to go on again. 

‘*Majella! Majella!” cried Alessandro, as, grasping 
both her hands in his, he held them to his cheeks, to his 
neck, to his mouth, ‘‘if the saints would ask Alessan- 
dro to be a martyr for Majella’s sake, like those she was 
telling of, then she would know if Alessandro loved her! 
But what can Alessandro do now? What, oh, what ? 
Majella gives all; Alessandro gives nothing !” and he 
bowed his forehead on her hands, before he put them 
back gently on Baba’s neck. 

Tears filled Ramona’s eyes. How should she win this 
saddened man, this distrusting lover, to the joy which 
was his desert ? ‘‘ Alessandro can do one thing,” she 
said, insensibly falling into his mode of speaking—‘“‘ one 
thing for his Majella: never, never, never say that he 
has nothing to give her. When he says that, he makes 
Majella a liar ; for she has said that he is all the world 
to her; he himself all the world which she desires. Is 
Majella a liar ?” 

But it was even now with an ecstasy only half joy, 
the other half anguish, that Alessandro replied: ‘‘ Majella 
cannot lie. Majella is like the saints. Alessandro is 
hers.” 
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When thev rode down into the valley, the whole 
village was astir. The vintage-time had nearly passed ; 
everywhere were to be seen large, flat baskets of grapes 
dryiag in the sun. Old womenand children were turn- 
ing these, or pounding acorns in the deep stone bowls ; 
others were beating the yucca-stalks, and putting them | 
to soak in water ; the very oldest women were sitting on 
the ground, weaving baskets. There were not many 
men in the village now ; two bands were away at work— 
ong at the autumn sheep-shearing, and one working on 
a Jarge irrigating ditch at San Bernardino. 

In different directions from the village slow-moving 
herds of goats or of cattle could be seen, being driven to 
pasture on the hills ; some men were plowing; several 
groups were at work building houses of bundles of the 
tule reeds. 

‘*These are some of the Temecula people,” said 
Alessandro; ‘‘ they are building themselves new houses 
here. See those piles of bundles darker-colored than 
the rest. Those are their old roofs they brought from 
Temecula. There, there comes Ysidro!” he cried 
joyfully, as a man, well mounted, who had been riding 
from point to point in the village, came galloping 
toward them. As 30on as Ysidro recognized Alessan- 
dro, he flung himself from his horse. Alessandro did 
the same, and, both running swiftly toward each other 
till they met, they embraced silently. Ramona, riding 
up, held out her hand, saying as she did so, ‘‘ Ysidro ?” 

Pleased, yet surprised, at this confident and assured . 
greeting, Ysidro saluted her, and, turning to Alessandro, 
said in their own tongue, ‘‘ Who is this woman whom 
yon bring, that has heard my name ?” 

“My wife!’ answered Alessandro, in the same 
tongue. ‘‘ We were married last night by Father Gas- 
para. She comes from the house of the Sefora Moreno. 
We will live in San Pasquale, if you have land for me, 
as you have said.” 

Whatever astonishment Ysidro felt, he showed none. . 
Only a grave and courteous welcome was in his face 
and in his words as he said, ‘‘]1 is well. Thereis room. 
You are welcome.”” But when he heard the soft Span- 
ish syllables in which Ramona spoke to Alessandro, 
and Alessandro, translating her words to him, said, 
‘* Majel speaks only in the Spanish tongue, but she will 
learn ours,” a look of disquiet passed over his counte- 
His heart feared for Alessandro, and he said, ‘‘ Is 
she, then, not Indian? Whence got she the name of 
Majel ?” 

A look of swift intelligence from Alessandro reas- 
sured him. ‘‘ Indian on the mother’s side,” said Ales- 
sandro; ‘‘and she belongs in heart to our people. She 
is alone, save for me. She is one blessed of the Virgin, 
Ysidro. She will help us. The name Majel 1 have 
given her, for she is like the wood-dove ; an i she is glad 
to lay her old name down forever, to bear this new name 
in our tongue.” 

And this was Ramona’s introduction to the Indian 
village—this and her smile ; perhaps the smile did most. 
Even the little children were not afraid of her. The 
women, though shy, in the beginning, at sight of her 
noble bearing, and her clothes of a kind and quality 
they associated only with superiors, soon felt her friend- 
liness, and, what was more, saw by her every word, 
tone, look, that she was Alessandro’s. If Alessandro’s, 
theirs. She was one of them. Ramona would have 
been profoundly impressed and touched. could she have 
heard them speaking among themselves about her ; 
wondering how it had come about that she, so beauti- 
ful, and nurtured in the Moreno house, of which they 
all knew, should be Alessandro’s loving wife. It must 
be, they thought in their simplicity, that the sainta had 
sent it as an omen of good to the Indian people. 
Toward night they came, bringing in a hand-barrow 
the most aged woman in the village to look at her. She 
wished to see the beautiful stranger before the sun went 
down, they said, because she was now so old she be- 
lieved each night that before morning her time would 
come to die. They also wished to hear the old womar.’s 
verdict on her. When Alessandro saw them coming, 
he understood, and made haste to explain it to Ramona. 
While he was yet speaking, the procession arrived, and 
the aged woman in her strange litter was placed silently 
on the ground in front of Ramona, who was sitting 
under Ysidro’s great fig-tree. Those who had borne her 
withdrew, and seated themselves a few paces off. Ales- 
sandro spoke first. In a few words he told the old 
woman of Ramona’s birth, of their marriage, and of her 
new name of adoption; then he said, ‘‘ Take her hand, 
dear Majella, if you feel no fear.” | 

There was something scarcely human in the shriveled 
arm and hand outstretched in greeting ; but Ramona 
took it in hers with tender reverence. ‘‘ Say to her for 
me, Alessandro,” she said, ‘‘ that I bow down to her 
great age with reverence, and that I hope, if it is the 
will of God tnat I live on the earth so long as she has. 
I may be worthy of such reverence as these people all 


‘feel for her.” 


Alessandro turned a grateful look on Ramona as he 
translated this speech, so in unison with Indian modes 
of thought and feeling. A murmur of pleasure rose_ 
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from the group of women sitting by. The aged woman 
made no reply ; her eyes still studied Ramona’s face, 
and she stil] held her hand. | 

‘Tell her,” continued Ramona, ‘‘that [ ask if there 
is anything I can do for her. Say I will be her daughter 
if she will let me.’’ 

“Tt must bethe Virgin herself that is teaching Majella 
what to say,” thought Alessandro, as he repeated this in 
the San Luiséno tongue. 

Again the women murmured pleasure, but the old 
woman spoke not. ‘‘ And say that you will be her son,” 
added Ramona. 

Alessandro said it. It was perhaps for this that the 
old woman had waited. Lifting up her arm, like a 
sibyl, she said: ‘‘It is well: | am your mother. The 
winds of the valley shall love you, and the grass shall 
dance when you come. The daughter looks on her 
mother’s face each day. I will go;” and making a sign 
to her bearers, she was lifted, and carried to her house. 

The scene affected Ramona deeply. The simplest 
acts of these people seemed to her marvelously pro- 
found in their meanings She was not herself sufti- 
ciently educated or versed in life to know why she was 
so moved—to know that such utterances, such symbol- 


isms as these, among primitive peoples. are thus impres- | 


sive because they are truly and grandly dramatic ; but 
she was none the less stirred by them beoause she could 
net analyze or explain them. 

‘*T wil) go and see her every day,” she said, ‘‘she 
shall be like my mother, whom I never saw.” 

“We must both go each day,” said Alessandro. 
‘What we have said is a solemn promise among my 
people ; it would not be possible to break it.” 

Ysidro’s home was in the center of the village, on’a 
slightly rising. ground ; it was a picturesque group of 
* four small houses, three of tule reeds and one of adobe— 
th» latter a comfortable little house of two rooms, with 
a floor and a shingled roof, both great luxuries in San 
Pasquale. The great fig-tree, whose luxuriance and 
size were noted far and near throughout the country, 
stood half-way down the slope; but its boughs shaded 
all three of he tule houses. On one of its lower 
branches was fastened a dove-cote, ingeniously made of 
willow wands, plastered with adobe, and containing so 
many rooms that the whole tree seemed sometimes 
a-flutter with doves and dovelings  Tlere and there, be- 
tween the houses, were huge baskets, larger than bar- 
rels, woven of twigs, as the eagle weaves its nest, only 
tighter and thick r. These were the outdoor granaries ; 
in these were kept acorns, barley, wheat, and corn. 
Ramona thought them, as well she might, the prettiest 
things she ever saw. 

‘*Are they hard to make ?” she asked ‘‘Can you 
make them, Alessandro? I shall want many.” 

“All you want, my Majella,” replied Alessandro. 
‘We will go together to get the twigs; I can, I dare 
say, buy sorne in the village. It is only two days to 
make a larve one.” 

‘‘No. Do not buy one,” -she exclaimed. ‘‘I wish 
everything in our house to be made by ourselves.” In 
which, again, Ramona was unconsciously striking one 
of the keynotes of pleasure in the primitive harmonies 
of existence. 

The tule house which stood nearest to the dove-cote 
was, by a lucky chance, now empty. Ysidro’s brother 
Ramon, who had occupied it, having gone with his wife 
and baby to San Bernardino, for the winter, to work ; 
this house Ysidro was but too happy to give to Ales- 
sandro till his own should be done. It was a tiny place, 
though it was really two houses joined together by a 
roofed passage-way. In this passage way the tidy 
Juana, Ramon’s wife, kept her few pots and pans, and 
a small stove. It looked to Ramona like a baby-house. 
Timidly Alessandro said: ‘‘Can Majella live in this 
small place foratime? It will not be very long; there 
are adobes already made.” 

His countenance cleared as Ramona replied, gleefully, 
“T think it will be very comfortable, and I sball feel as 
if we were all doves together in the dove-cote !" 

_ **Majel!” exclaimed Alessandro ; and that was all he 
said. 

Only a few rods off stood the little chapel; in front 
of it swung on a cross-bar from two slanting posts an 
old bronze bell which had once belonged to the San 
Diego Mission. When Ramona read the date, ‘‘ 1790,” 
on its side, and heard that it was from the San Diego 


Mission church it had come, she felt a sense of protec. | 


tion in its presence. 

‘‘ Think, Alessandro !” she said ; ‘‘ this bell, no doubt, 
has rung many times for the mass for the holy Father 
Junipero himself. It is a blessing to the village. I 
want to live where I can see it all the time. It will be 
like a saint’s statue in the house.” | 

With every allusion that Ramona made to the saints’ 
statues, Alessandro’s desire to procure one for her deep- 
ened. He said nothing; but he revolved it in his mind 
continually. He had once gone with his shearers to San 
Fernando, and there he had seen in a room of the old 
Mission buildings » dozen ststues of saints huddled in 
dusty confusion. The San Fernando church was in 


paneeness ruins, and such of the church properties as 
were left there were in the keeping of a Mexican not 
over-careful, and not in the least devout. It would not 
trouble him to part with a saint or two, Alessandro 
thought, and no irreverence to the saint either; on the 
contrary, the greatest of reverence, since the statue was 
to be taken from a place where no one cared for it, and 
brought into one where it would be tenderly cherished, 
and worshiped every day. If only San Fernando were 
not so far away, and the wooden saints an heavy! 
However, it should come about yet. Majella should 
have a saint; nor distance nor difficulty should keep 
Alessandro from procuring for his Majel the few things 
that lay within his power. But he held his peace about 
it. It would bea sweeter gift if she did not know it 
beforehand. He pleased himself as subtly and secretly 
as if he had come of civilized generations, thinking how 
her eyes would dilate if she waked up some morning 
and saw the saint by her bedside; and how sure she 
would be tu think, at first, if was a miracle—his dear, 
devout Majella. who, with al] her superior knowledge, 
was yet more credulous than he. All her education had 
not taught her to think. as he, untaught, had learned in 
his solitude with nature. 

Before Alessandro had been two days in San Pas- 
quale he had heard of a piece of good fortune which 
almost passed his belief, and which startled him, for 
once, out of his usual impassive demeanor. 

‘* You know I have a herd of cattle of your father’s, 
and near one hundred sheep,” said Ysidro. 

‘*Holy Virgin!” cried Alessandro; ‘‘ you do not 
mean that! How is that? They told me all our stock 
was taken by the Americans.” 

‘* Yes, so it was—all that was in Temecula,” replied 
Ysidro; ‘‘ but in the spring your father sent down to 
know if I would take a herd for him up into the mount- 


would fall short, and the people there who could not 
leav2 must have their cattle near home; so he sent a 
herd over—I think near fifty head; and many of the 
cows have calved; and he sent, also, a little flock of 
sheep—a hundred, Ramon said ; he herded them with 
ours all summer, and he left a man up there with them. 
They will be down next week. It is time they were 
sheared,” 

Before he had finished speaking, Alessandro had van- 
ished, bounding like a deer. Ysidro stared after him ; 
but seeing him enter the doorway of the little tuie hut, 
he understood, and a sad smile passed over his face, He 
was not yet persuaded that this marriage of Alessan- 
dro’s would turn out a blessing. ‘‘ What are a handful 
of sheep to her!” he thought. 

Breathless, panting, Alessandro burst into Ramona’s 
presence. ‘Majella! my Majella’ There are cattle -— 
and sheep,” hecried. ‘‘ The saints be praised ! We are 
not like the beggars, as I said.” 

“‘Ttold you that God would give us food, dear Ales- 
sandro,” said Ramona, gently. 

‘You do not wonder! You do not ask !” he cried, 
astonished at her calm. ‘‘ Does Majella think that-a 
sheep or a steer can come down from the skies ?” 

‘‘Nay, not as our eyes would see,” she answered ; 
‘hut the holy ones who live in the skies can do any- 
thing they like on the earth. Whence came these cattle, 
and how are they ours ?” 

When he told her, her face grew solemn. ‘* Do you 
remember that night in the willows,” she said, ‘‘ when 
I was like one dying, because you would not bring me 
\Vith you ? You-had no faith that there would be food. 
And [told you then that the saints never forsook those 
who loved them, and that God would give food. And 
even at that moment, when you did not know it, there 
were your cattle and your sheep feeding in the mount- 
ains, inthe keeping of God! Will my Alessandro be- 
lieve after this ?” and she threw her arms around his 
‘neck and kissed him. 

is true,” said Alessandro. I will believe, after 
this, that the saints love my Majella.” 

But as he walked at a slower pace back to Ysidro, he 
said to himself: ‘* Majella did notsee Temecula. What 
would she have said about the saints if she had seen 
that, and seen the people dying for want of food? It is 
only for her that the saints pray. They are displeased 
with my people.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian. Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal latter. The 
ansiver will he given as promptly az practicable. | 


Will you inform me, through your column of Inquiring Fnends, 
whether Dorner’s “System of Christian Doctrine’? and Lotze’s 
‘““Mikrokosmos" are obtainablein good English translations ? 
Also, will you give me your estimate of the value of these two 
works ? G. C. L. 

Senmca, Kansas. 

The first book is republished in this’country, in a good 
English translation, by Scribuers, in four volumes. We re- 
vari Dorner as one of the great contributors to theological 


science, and this without agreeing with all his opinions. We 


nains. with ours, as he feared the Temecula pasture. 


regard his Eschatology, republished by the same honse, in one 
volnme, edited hy Dr. Newman Smyth,as hy no means the 
most valnable of his contributionstothealogicalthonght He 
has undertaken to mediate between and reconcile the pnrely 
emotional and subjective theology of Schletermacher with the 
objective and historico-rationalstic theology which prevailed 
before his time, and against which Schielermacher was a re- 
action in Germany and Transcendentalism was a reaction in 


of thonght tothe thenloes of the future Tle is, however, 
diffenlt reading in the German, and even inthe Enctlish 


** Mikrokosmos.”’ 


In the article A Chapter of Amertean Wistory "tn The Chris 
tian Tnion of Angust 14, yon tench upon the Credit Wohilter - 
yon p’ease show clearly wherein lay the frand connected 
with that enterprise? We understand that the Credit Weobilier 
is but another name of a contractor fora railroad eorporation, 
and if the latter pay to the former, or to themaelves, 412.990.0900 
more than the actnal eoat of eonatenetins the roal, who ix de 
franded and whois anriched this amount’ Tf your «nace ner- 
mits, please show wherein this meins more than A's taking from 
his right-hand pocket and putting it-into his left-hand pocket. 

F.T. W 

If all the men who put money tnto the Pacific Railroad 
had in the same proportion of fnterest pnt moner into the 
Credit Mobilier, the operation would have heen simply a 
transfer of money from one pocket to another. This was 
not the case: bnt a great many persons all over the conntry 
invested in the bonds of the railroad, trnating to the intee- 
ritv of its managers; its managers formed themselves into 
a corporation for the construction of the road, and as 
managers of the road paid to themselves as contractors a 
price largely in excess of that which the work fairly war- 
ranted ; this excess was not taken ont of the right-hand 
pock at and put into the left-hand pocket ; it was taken ont 
of the pockets of the many stockholders and put tnto the 
pockets of the few contractors 


In your number of Angnst 14 yon are “speaking comfortab!y” 
toa troubled correspondent —no nnneanal thing for vou—-and 
among other things von say,“ We do not helleve that God pun- 
ishes everlastingly the sins of a life of threescorea an! ten 
years."" Now, dear sires, I've never seen von at any time, never 
theless T know you, and when von aav that, von hare authority 
for it; that authority must be God’s Word : and won't yon please 
tell me (and others) where we may find it? I've looked for ite 
good deal, but I don’t come upon ft. SEARCHER. 


It is difficult to prove anegative: wecanonly say, in gen- 
eral terms, that the teaching of the Billeon this subject ap- 
pears to us to beexpressed in Reve’ation xxit.,11, ‘‘ He that 
is unrighteous, let him donnrigh' eoueaness still: and hethat 
filthy, let him be made filthy still’? That fs, that there comes 
time when character is fixed tn {niquity and there ts no 
longer hope for redemption from it. We donot know of 
any passagein the Biblethat, pronerly interpreted, warrants 
the belief that eternal suffering is inflicted as a puniahment 
for temporary sin. 


Pleas. inform me, through the Ineniring Friendecolumn, what 
is meant by “Jingolam" and Philistinism.” A 

PORTLAND, Me. 

** Jingoism”’ is a phrase used [in derision of the intense 
Conservatives of Engiand by their opponents, end especially 
applied to the foreign policy of the late Lor] Beaconsfield, 
which was based on the prejudice of the English against 

foreigners and their pride intheir own national snperiority. 
It was derived from the phrase ‘‘ By jingo!’”? which consti- 
tuted part of the refrain of a popular Conservative song about 
1878. ‘Philistinism’’ is used to satirize a certain kind of 
literature which is characteriged by a lifeless regularity and 
formalism, and a lack of all originality or readiness to re- 
ceive new traths or new forms of old truths. We believe 
that it originated with Matthew Arnold; it is, at all evente, 
a favorite phrase with him. 


Can you inform me, in youranswers to Inquiring Friends. where 
the recent Concord lectares en Immortality can be procured » 
If they are not pnblished can yon not publish them, or give the 
substance of them (if too long to publish the whole). in The 
Christian Union? I think thousands, as well as myself, wonld 
like read what such able men had te say onsuch a momentous 
theme, and it would give an additional list of snbseribers if you 
were fo print them. 

Yours, a fourteen years’ subscriber and admirer, Homo. 


The lectures on Immortality, recent'y delivered at Con 
cord, will not be published in book form, and we can- 
not ascertain whether they will be published separately. 
The Emerson lectures will be broaght out by J. R. Osgood 
& Sons (Boston), early in November, with an introduction 
concerning the School of Philosophy, and a new portrait of 
Emerson. 


How do you reconcile the prayerin your paper of August 7, 
** Pardon my Sins,” with Rormans vili., 1, and 1 John iii., 9, ** He 
cannot sip because he is born of God,” for a spiritually advanced 
Christian to offer? 

VINEYARD HAVEN. W. C. 
| The language of the Bible is that of experfence, not that 
of philosophy ; it is to be interpreted accordingly ; and such 
a sentence as that which vou quete is not to be read as a 
declaration that the child of God can never commit a sin, 
but as a warning against the abominable but not uncom- 
mon doctrine in the actual life of the church, that a man 
may be acceptable with God as his child irrespective of bis 
moral character. He cannot go on walife of sinift he is 
God’s child. 


M. M.—We cannot condense the arguments forthe divine 
origin and authority of the Bibleintoa paragraph. Fora 
thoughtful and somew)at mature child we know nothing so 


good as a viapter on the Bible in Mr. Nordhboff’s ** God and 


| the Future Life.”’ 


New England. Inthis respect we believe that he is a leader | 


translation. We havenever seen any translation of Lotze’s 
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A CONTRAST.—FOR FATHERS. 
By P. GOouLp. 


NE morning, a short time since, a distinguished 
C) professional gentieman was in a horse-car, on his 
way to his office in Boston. His little daughter, nine 
years old. was seated by his side. A newshoy soon 
brought into the car the morning papers, one of which 
the gentleman bought for himself, and, on the petition 
of the little girl, one for her too. The child became 
much interested in reading the name of the paper, the 
date, and then some of the advertisements. Soon her 
eye fell upon the word ‘‘mortgage,” the meaning of 
which she did not know. In her anxiety to find out, 
she immediately turned to her father, and said, in a 
most winning way, ** Papa, what does mortgage mean ?” 
Now, her father was in the midst of reading an interest- 
ing article upon a subject which was of great impor- 
tance to him; but at the sound of the sweet little voice 
asking for information, he dropped his paper, withdrew 
his mind instantly from the deep thought of the article 
which bad claimed his attention, and spent some little 
time in giving to her a clear, simple talk upon the sub- 
ject of mortgages, illustrating it in a way adapted to a 
child’s capacity, The little girl intelligently drank in 
all that he said. and when the question seemed to be 
answered satisfactorily. the gentleman took up his paper 
and returned to his reading His mind was so disciplined 
that such an interruption could not hinder him from 
returning immediately to the deep and interesting 
thought which he had lcft. His nature was so well 
balanced that, with all his strong desire for learning, he 
could not think those moments wasted which had been 
spent in a loving and intelligent conversation with a little 
child who was hungry to learn. 

On their arrival in Boston, he stopped on the way to 
his office to point out to her the place where Benjamin 
Franklin was born (where the Boston ‘* Post” building 
now stands), and promised that on his return home at 
night he would tell her all about him. 

On reaching his office, they met a lady who had prom- 
ised to enjoy with the little gir] a few hours’ visit at the 
Art Museum before she should take her back to her 
home in the afternoon. So they separated; the child 
going to her interesting pleasure and the father to his 
professional business, in the midst of which he passed a 
busy, successful day. On his return home at night he 
was surprised to find sucha general interest manifested 
by all the members of his family in the subject of mort- 
gages. He immediately surmised that his little daugh- 
ter had been entertaining them with the knowledge 
which she had gained in the morning. He was soon 
assured of this when his little six-year-old boy asked 
him if he couldn't go in the morning in the horse-car 
with him, and have a newspaper all by himself, and have 
him tell Aem, too, all about mortgages ! | 

In the meanwhile the little girl had not forgotten her 
father’s promise that when he should return home at 
night he would tell her about Benjamin Franklin. So, 
after supper, when he was seated in his easy chair, she 
climbed upon one knee, while the little brother took 
possession of the other, and they eagerly listened to the 
story of Benjamin Franklin as it fell from their papa’s 
lips. They thought that they could listen all night to 
such a delightful story, but the father knew that when 
the little lids began to droop it was time to end with his 
customary good night. 

So the talk was ended, and the children went off to bed 
happier and wiser for having such a father, the learning 
and public fame of whom they never dreamedof. They 
only knew that he could tell them beautiful stories on 
everything that they asked about. And this learned 
man found perfect rest for his mind, which was tired 
with the deep and intricate law questions of his day’s 
work, in telling this simple story to his children; and 
he knew that in no other way could he s0 vitally unite 
himself to their little, growing minds. 

A few mornings later another professional gentleman 
was crossing a ferry on the way to his place of business 
in the same city. 

His restless little boy, nearly ten years old, had accom. 
panied him for the purpose of having a ride, over and 
back, on the ferry-boat, ‘‘to while away the time,” as 
his mother had said. As the boy was looking over the 
harbor, his bright eyes caught sight of a vessel with a 
peculiar looking flag attached to it which so attracted 
his attention that he turned to his father and said, 
‘‘Oh, papa, what kind of a flag is that?” The 
father was so deeply engrossed in his morning paper 
that he had no time nor inclination to talk with his boy 
then, so he answered him with ‘‘ Don’t trouble me now,” 
and the little fellow was left to surmise as best he 
could about the flag, and, indeed, to wonder all about 
the whole harbor, with all that it contained, so fruitful of 
knowledge to the growing, active mind of a young boy. 
After they had crossed the ferry, the father separated 


from his son, with the wish that he would bea good boy 
and go directly home. He had read his paper, and 
perhaps added to his knowledge, and afterward the day 
brought to him business success ; but he did not realize 
that one of the great opportunities of developing that 
perfect sympathy between father and son—which 
so much to the man as well as to the boy—was gone for 
ever. On his way back, the little fellow hungered again 
to know about the ocean and the vessels upon it. Any 
guidance of thought in that direction, which his father 
might have given him in the ten minutes’ ride across the 
ferry, would have been food all the rest of the day, both 
forhim and for the little playfellows with whom he 
might have played ; but forthe want of sucha guidance 
he went home with a little mind no wiser for his jeur- 
ney ; he found that his mother had gone away for the 
day, and for want of anything special to door think 
about, he entered into various kinds of mischief which 
did not add to his well-being. When the father arrived 
home at night, his mind was so wearied from the strain 
upon it of his professional duties that he felt that he 
could not attend to his little son more than to wish him 
a good-night, with the hope that he had been a good bov 
all the day. So he shut himself up in his -tudy to rest, 
as he thought, and the little fellow weut to bed with a 
hungry mind, wondering, among other things, what kind 
of a flag that was on that vessel. And yet that gifted 
man loved his boy, in his way, and worked hard to give 
to him all the comforts and even the luxuries which 
had been denied to himself in his youth; but he failed 
to see that by not coming into a sympathetic personal 
contact with the growing soul of his boy, day by day, 
he was robbing him of that which po future legucy 
of his money or fame could atone for, while at the 
same time he was robbing himself of that gentle 
kindliness, that charm, which arises from the develop- 
ment of sympathy with the human spirit in ali its 
phases. 

A careful reading of this striking contrast between 
two fathers equally gifted in legal learning and success, 
teaches its own lessons in the subtle realm of cause and 
effect. Whose influence, on the whole, was the most 
far-reaching and fruitful ? : 


HOME NURSING. 


‘* | N time of peace prepare for war.” What conster- 

I nation seizes upon the majority of households 
when sickness attacks any member! Nor are the well 
members the only ones who suffer from fright. The 
sick member, if an adult, is thoroughly familiar with 
the ignorance of the family on the subject of nursing, 
and views with dread the discomfort that must be en- 
dured in consequence. 

The pain of disease is, many times, the least to be 
borne by the patient while in the sick-room. The 
solemn faces, the useless questions, the creaking shoes, 
made worse by the wearer's frantic effort not to make 
any noise, make them shudderin anticipation. Perhaps 
one of the greatest annoyances endured by a patient is 
on the subject of food. If food could only be brought 
to the sick-room without the patient having received 
any premonitory warnings, either by word or smell, 
how much better the food would taste, how much bet- 
ter it would assimilate, because of the patiept’s tranquil 
condition on the subject! How frequently the devoted 
bu. ignorant nurse will rouse the imagination of 
the patient to expect some favorite delicacy prepared 
just as he desired! Alas! when it comes, how far 
short it is of what it could be! Of course the patient 
does not enjoy it ; the disappointment is too great. 

It is not possible for every house to contain a trained 
nurse, but in these days when so many good books 
are published on nursing, no intelligent household 
should be entirely ignorant on that subject. Good 
nurses in these days are made. Love for the patient 
will give strength to endure hours of anxiety and work ; 
but knowledge alone teaches how to make those hours 
tell toward the recovery of the patient, or how to soothe 
the last hours of the one who is being carried over into 
the perfect life. 

A little book has just been issued by Mrs. Liickes, of 
the London Hospital Training School, that contains in- 
formation and suggestions that are most needful and 
helpful. Speaking on the subject of the difference be- 
tween nursing and doctoring, she says : 

‘‘TIt is very desirable that you should have a clear 
idea of what a doctor is, and what relation you, as 
nurses, bear to him. The doctor, when called to a sick 
person, first turns his attention to finding out what is 
the matter. This may be very obvious, such as a 
broken leg, an epileptic fit, or an attack of measles ; or 
it may require a good deal of examining and question- 
ing on his part. When once he has made a diagnosis, 
as it is called, or ascertained in what way the patient is 
affected, he proceeds to determine a plan for the treat- 
ment of the case, and, if need be, to prevent any spread 
of disease to those about. Up tw this point, yuu, as 
nurses, have ne place. In the subsequent conduct of 


the case, it will be your part to efficiently carry out the 
doctor’s orders, and to intelligently and carefully ob- 
serve, for the purpose of reporting with absolute accu- 
racy. what occurs in the doctor’s absence. It is by 
educating your perceptive faculties in this direction 
that you may become of such valuable assistance in 
aiding the cure and alleviation of the sick. But, impor. 
tant, and very important, as it is that you should be 
strictly accurate in such points, it is, after all, as agents 
in administering a system of relief to the patient that 
you find your place. In the treatment of the case you 
have your work. 

‘‘A plan, based upon scientific principles, is laid 
down by the doctor to himself, and he intrusts much of 


' the carrying out of the plan to you. Hence, at the out- 


set, you see that your work is of no mean order, and 
that you are placed ina responsible position, requiring 
intelligence and skill; that, in fact, you are the prac- 
ticers of an art, now acknowledged to be such, and 
which depends for much of its advancement upon you. 
No doctor can refuse to learn of some matters from a 
nurse, for he is conscious of her greater familiarity 
with, and even of her greater aptitude in, many details ; 
but he will most properly resent any interference on her 
part with those subjects which are within his own 
sphere.. Hence it comes that you have to consider the 
methods of administering relief: How to make poul- 


tices, and how to put them on; not why and when— 


that rests with the doctor. How best a patient may be 
made comfortable in bed, and how that bed may be 
made; not why he should go to bed, nor how long he 
should remain there. 

On the pressing necessity of punctuality she iays 
special stress : 7 

‘*An unpunctual nurse has lost her patient be 
fore now by neglecting to administer the prescribed 
medicine or stimulants at the right time. It seems 
almost ridiculous that I should remind you that 
when food, medicine, applications, etc., are ordered at 
any particular time, it means that the patient is to have 
them at that hour, not that you are to begin to get them 
ready. But I have seen and known so many nurses fal! 
into this error that I think it is necessary for me to point 
it out to you. Sometimes the consequences of these 
delays are serious, sometimes they are not important to 
the patient ; but they are always important as indicating 
a slovenly habit in yourselves. If a poultice is ordered 
at a certain hour, try and have it ready when the clock 
strikes ; do not wait for it to strike before you begin to 
think about making tbe poultice, and then rest under 
the delusion that you are punctual.” 

The condition of the bedclothes is very important 
Fortunately the days of pieced bed-quilts are past, and 
the sick are no longer forced to endure nightmares when 
awake because of the mass of color and the distraction 
of shape by which they are covered. But the bed must 
be orderly, or, more appropriately, in artistic disorder. 
Yet this order must be the result of—to the patient— 
unconscious effort. Mrs. Liickes, when speaking of the 
pillows, says: 

‘“ Next we come to the arrangement of the pillows, for 
which no absolute rule can be given, though every one 
knows that a patient's comfort in bed largely depends 
upon their skillful adjustment. The principle to keep 
in view is that pillows are intended to support the patient 
in the position that he wishes or is able to adopt. The 
lower part of the back always. needs supporting ; the 
shoulders must have room to lean back, and the top 
pillow must be placed in such a way as to support 
the head, without either tilting it forward or obliging 
it to fall back. Thearrangement of pillows and cushions 


is a very individual matter; and, with these general 


principles for guidance, only observation and experi- 
ence can teach you what is likely to suit each particular 
case. Nursing is supposed by some to consist mainly 
in that graceful task known as ‘smoothing the pillow ;’ 
but, though we may smile at the familiar expression, 
we must not forget that it is distinctly refreshing to 
have the pillows shaken up occasionally, «nd the cool 
side placed next the patient. But one word of warning 
in reference to shaking up pillows. Never shake your 
pillows on thebed. It is wholly unnecessary to shake up 
your patient at the same time; and though in many 
cases jerks would not be disturbing, they are always 
carefully to be avoided. I dare say it strikes you that 
your own common sense would teach you this; but 
notice the first time that you are tempted to do it, 
or that you see some one else do it, and you will 


find that my warning is not superfluous, and that 


the next instance will occur sooner than you antici- 
pate.” 

Above all, keep the sick-room cheerful; have just as 
few of the evidences of its being a sick-room visible to 
the patient as possible. Take into it all the bright bits 
of conversation that take place about the house, and 
do not let the patient feel that he is isolated from 
the family or dropped from theirthoughts. Be careful 
not to excite the mind, but do not fear a little health- 
ful distraction, that will turn the patient’s mind from 
self-contemplation, 
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GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 


A WORD WITH FARMERS. 

EFORE the orchards are stripped of their fruits, 
B set apart acertain portion forthe poor. Remember 
tostop, on your way to the sloop, at the poor-farm and 
leave a barrel of apples ; and remind the folks at home 
that you have room for a basket of grapes under the 
seat, and will be glad to leave them at the same time 
for Granny Dickson. Perhaps you do not pass the poor 
farm; itis outof your way; well, you pass the cottage 
down in the hollow, and the apples will be very accepta- 
ble to the little woman there who is struggling to keep 
the body and soul together. How many times have 
you noticed, as you passed, that she was growing thinner, 
and that she was not nearly so straight as she was when 
John brought her to the cottage five years ago! Now 
you’ve thought of it, you'll add a barrel of potatoes. 
How that littke woman worked to plant that patch in 
the spring! but, for reasons you understand and she 
does not, the crop is very, very poor. It’s all well 
enough to talk about women being just as good farm- 
ers as men, but the knowledge necessary to make a 
good farmer does not come by inspiration. You can 
remember crops that failed before you had learned to 
take advantage of the best conditions in nature. Give 
her some hints, and she will profit by them. 

Now, those Smiths. If there is one annoyance in 
your life to which you cannot become reconciled, it is 
that family. They're a nuisance to the whole town. 
There is not an orchard, a wood-pile, chicken house, or 
cow that has not paid toll for the support of that 
family. Besides being taxed for their support, they 
are always being ‘‘ helped by the town.”’. Well, have 
you ever tried to make them any better? Did you not 
whistle for the dog last week when you saw Ned Smith 
coming up the road? You thought he was going to 
wait round till you were out of sight and go into the 
orchard. He did not think of it. He was going up 
in the stone lot after ‘“‘coons.” You would | ave made 
a friend of him for life if you hud waited by the gate 
and told him to come up to morrow morning and get 
a basket of apples for his mother. You remember the 
moon was very bright that night, and about ten o’clock 
Ned, Jim, and a big bag were down in the orchard. 
When they went away the bag was not empty, and 
Ned said ‘he guessed he'd cot square with vou for 
calling the dog when he wa'n't doing nothing.” Wonld 
it not be well to try Ned this year, and tell him he can 
have a basket of apples if bell pick them up? -It 
makes him feel ugly to pss and see your pigs eating 
up the apples that he.wants so much. Besides, baked 
apples add to the taste of the bread ; they help to get it 
down when there is no butter. 

There is always a whining baby at the Smiths’. 
You hear it xalways when you pass ; Sunday mornings it 
cries louder than ever. Why, last Sunday morning 
you were just thinking of what a beautiful sermon that 
home missionary y;reached from the text, Whatso. 
ever ye do unto the least of these,” when that heby 
actually made the horse start, it gave such acry How 
the thought of the wickedness of that family prevented 
you thinking of the sermon, or the text, the rest of the 
way ' 

Of course they are a nuisance ; but have you ever 
tried to make them anything else? Why do you not 
try to hire Ned and Jim to help you through the busy 
season ? They will not do as much work ina day as a 
trained hand, but vou will have given them a chance to 
earn a pair of trousers instead of stealing up to your 
back door in a shamed-faced way to beg a pair next 
winter. Hire them for a month, and give them three 
good meals a day, and in one month you will he able to 
trust them alone in the orchard. Yow see, they will not 
be so hungry. 

There is that Miranda Smith. If ever there was a 
ragged, shiftless girl, she is one. Yes, of course; so 
would your daughter be if her mother was as poor and 
ignorant as Miranda’s. Has your wife ever.attempted 
to make Miranda, or her mother, any better? Did she 
ever go down there and talk in a friendly way with 
Mrs. Smith about the difficulty of caring for children, as 
mothers should talk to mothers, dropping little birts 
that would not be lost? When Mrs. Smith was Fliza 
Jones, you thought her a likély girl ; you remember she 
lived for atime over the hill, and you often saw her 
when you drove over to see your wife—only she was not 
your wife then. Yes, there has been a great change in 
her since then. John Smith was not forehanded, you 
say. Yes, that wasit; he was lazy, and Eliza really 
could not keep up his end and herown. Now, if you 
would hint to vour wife that it would be a good idea to 
take Miranda into the kitchen and give her a chance 
to jearn how to do housework, so that she could earn 
wages, there would be one less to feed at the miserable 
home, one less to hear the cursings of the drunken 
father, one less to bear the slaps and scoldings of a dis- 
couraged mother. one ignorant child started on the 
right road. It’s in the blood. Yes, but it can be 
worked out ; else what did Christ mean, ‘‘ And I, if I be 
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lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Was he lifted 
up in vain? Will you not help, so far as is in your 
power, to lift men unto him? Try to doa little home 
missionary work yourself, by giving practical help with 
your prayers. 

It will not do to confine your efforts to Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. You cannot fill their souls with eternal 
thanksgiving, and gratitude enough to make them let 
your property alone, by allowing them to almost starve 
before your eyes all the rest of the year. It will add to 
your enjoyment of the Sunday morning sermon if you 
take, under the front seat of the carriage, two baskets 
filled with potatoes, and a roll of butter in each, and 
leave one at the little widow's and the other at the 
Smiths’, on your way tochurch. Baked potatoes and 
butter are a treat, and the Smiths have been saved from 
temptation. They were puzzled where that dinner was 
to come from. 

By getting your wife to go there and find out the real 
condition of things, you might get the neighbors inter- 
ested ; you might get work for all the boys big enough 
to work ; and in the course of five years the Smiths would 
have a chance to see one ‘‘ Report of the Town ”’ issued 
without.their name in the list of the ‘‘town poor,” and 
there would be that much of a surplus to be voted for 
the schools. A FARMER'S WIFE. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receine queationa, 21a - 
qeations, and experiences for thts column.) 


Perhaps it is a little late, for the vacation season is nearly over 
but then * hints’ are very generally needed, and should always 
be acceptable, or at least accepted 

This one is for the benefit of the tired people. There are so 


“manvin this world that one would really like to turn one's self Into 


a great mesmerizer and put themalltosteep. And we country 
people, uncles, aunts, and cousins, don’t let them rest when they 
come to visit us, so they say. I'm afraid it's trne. Says a tired 
teacher, “ If my Aunt Esther would only Jet me he quiet and rest. 
it would be so nice; but she won't. She is all the time planning 
visits and excursions and sending for company to meet me 
There is something ‘ going on ‘allthe time Iget norest 
“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness !"" 

Such complaints make us feel as if we would like to fonnd an 
asylum for tired people in some ont-of-the-wav corner where 
they could eat and sleep, come and goat their own good pleas 
ure, where “dressing should be unknown. shabhiness he en 
conraged, anda general «pirit of lazy do-nothingness pervade the 
atmosphere Even dirt—oh ! tell it not In Gath, nor let the sound 
reach Ashkelon-—should not be too severely frowned upon 

Rut if this modern ‘ Sleepy Hollow" be aecastie in the air, 
we who are ao fortunate as to havea pleasant conntry home can 
atill help onr tired fellow-heings a little Weean let them alone 
They aretired mentally, their brains and nerves are exhansted, 
and they need the kind ministrations of Mother Nature: to lie 
idly on the pine needles and listen to the soft sighing of the trees 
overhead ; to sit quietly by the brookside and watch its cease- 
leas flow. An hour of perfect solitude, now and then. spent in 
qniet communion with Nature— how restfulit is ' Even the pres- 
enee of one’s dearest friend is sometimes a burden. The great 
art of entertaining is sometimes net to entertain at all, but sim- 
piv to leave people to follow their own free will. It does not 
seem a very diffenlt thing to do, and yet it is something which 
is rarely done. 

And now we want to aay just a word on the other side, to our 
city cousins. When we come to see you we want just the other 
thing —alittle sightseeing and bustle, something new that we 
mav take with 1s to our aniet homes and enjoy over and over 
inmemorv. Don't, pray, think that hecause we are quiet at home 
mist ne ds alao he so when away. because onr chief enjoy 
ment lies usually tm hooks, that we must therefore never have 
anvthingelse Thioan nature requires change. Even a change 
for the worse is often, fora short time, an advantage. 

So vive usa taste of your concerts and lectures, for which you, 
perhaps, do not particularly care, but whose very subjects and 
programmes we read over with eager longing. Wemay be tired 
physically, but we are hungry mentally -so hungry, you don't 
know. Books cannot always satisfy ; we want sometimes a sight 
of the busy world. 

So we help you to solitude, and you usto sight-seeing ; and we 
are both the better ard the stronger for it Our burdens are 
both lightened, and we can.go on our way rejoicing M. F. 

Two very dear friends had been long separated by great 
distance. Neither were strong, and when, after many weeks 
of exhausting travel, one came tothe quiet home of the other, 
both expected the visit to be short ; but the rare and blessed 
grace which makes onea perfect guest, or a hostess, had 
been given to them, and, in entire restfulness, each enjoyed 
the other’s society, and the visit was prolonged beyond the 
expectation ofeither. The hostess said : ‘‘ 8. ia sodelightful. 
She makes no trouble, requires no entertaining ; on the con- 
trary, I am cheered and encouraged by her unfailing cheer- 
fulness, and her voice soothes me. All that I do for herisa 
joy, and I am grateful for her presence at this time, when I 
should have thought I could have no one here.”’ 

The guest said: ‘‘ C. is so good ; she lets mestay alone 
when I want, she never burdens me with offers of help, nor 
groans that she can’t do more. We take comfort in each 
other, and stay together or apart as we feel like doingat the 
time.”’ 

This was such a visit as refreshes both visitor and the 
visited. But there is a kind of ‘‘ letting alone”’ which a vis- 
itor feels is an indication of little pleasure on her bost’s part, 
in the companionship ; and where there are several guests it 
sometimes happens that such difference is made between 
them as to make the less favored very uncomfortable. In- 
deed, it is not an easy matter to attain perfection as a host 
or asa guest. Our correspondent’s bints are quite worth 
considering. 

1. Please give one of your readers and admiring friends some 
information in regard to the rules that govern the publication of 
articles. Suppose 1 publish an article {n a magazine or paper: 


- 


can I send it toanother? If the second publishea {t, ean I re- 
ceive pay for it? 

2 Ina normal school which I recently attended the question 
came up, ‘** When does Sunday begin?” Can yon tell me® 

3. What isthe difference between miea and isinglass® Some 
call isinglass an animal substance, and others say it and mica 
are thesame thing. Please give the scientific explanation 

4. How does a newspaper correspondent secure raflroad 
passes? Mary M. PREsWeELt. 

1. If you send an article to a paper and it is published, it 
ceases to be yours. It becomes the property of the public, 
to whom you have given it. To send it to another paper, 
without notifying the editor that it has heen already pub- 
lished, would be dishonest to him, and would he generally 
so regarded, both by the editors and by the public. Why 
should he pay yon for that which you have already heen 
paid for,and which he can take from the public prints by 
giving due credit, without paying for® And what will the 
editor think, who finds the article, which he has paid for 
and published, printed in another journal as though it were 
then published for the first time? And what will the public 
think, who sees the article in both papers, and suppores 
that Editor No. 2 has stolen it from Editor No. 1 without 
credit ? 

2. Legally, Sunday begins at twelve, midnight ; morally, it 
begins whenever you choose to make it begin. _ 

3. The best isinglass is that made from the air-bladder, 
or sound, of the sturgeon caught in the Black Sea, dried, 
without any other preparation than opening, folding. or 
twisting it. Good isinglass is the purest natural gelatine 
known. Its quality is determined by its whiteness, absence 
of the least fishy odor, and easy solubility in boiling water. 
The Russian is the best and most soluble isinglass. Mica 
ix a mineral consisting essentially of a sillicate of alumina : 
it is exceedingly useful, and, split into thin elastic plates, gen- 
erally transparent, can be used where glass would fail on ac- 
count of its brittleness. When so used, in transparent 
sheets, it is sometimes popularly called isinglass. It is 
said that sheets of mica are sometimes so thin that it would 
take 300,000 to make an inch in thickness. 

4. Wedo not know any honest way by which a correspond. 
ent can obtain a pass from a railroad except the paper pays 
for it in legitimate advertising. 


Many correspondents husten to inform J. F. who 
inquired concerning a remarkable story, that it was pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’’ of March, 1881, under the 
title of ‘‘Hands Off!’ It was, they believe, published 
anonymous'y, but was generaliv atttibnted to the Rev. F. 
FE. Hale, and has since apperred in volume entitled One 
Christmas in a Palace”? (No. 103 0f Funk and Wagnalls’a 
Standard Library), under the title Little Yellow Dog.”’ 


In answer toa question asked inthe issne of September 4, 
allow me to say that in the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, there is a most excellent School of Pharmacy, open, 
as are ull departments of the University, to ladies and gen- 
tlemen on the same terms. Very truly, R. B. P. 

Can you tell me where I can finda poem entitled, ‘** The Boy 
and the Dyke," the first lines being: 

“So, faintly calling and crying, 
‘1 ill the sun is under the sea—"’ 


and who is the author? A FRIEND. 


©Our Fotks. 


A NEW CINDERELLA. 


By Enizanketa P. Aran. 
ISS LAC Y raised her hand to tap the bell. A little 
rustling sigh passed over the school, for lesson 
hours were over, and of course nobody was sorry. 

‘* T have something to tell you, girls,” said Miss Lacy, 
‘‘and any one who wishes to hear it may remain a few 
minutes after school.” 

Tap, tap, tap! Buzz, buzz, buzz! Whata fuss twenty 
five girls can make, shutting up desks, laying down 
slates, packing up books! But ina few minutes the 
whole twenty-five were crowded around Miss Lacy’s 
desk, clinging together like the mass of bees that 
swarmed on the locust-tree last summer. 

‘‘T received a letter this morning,” said Miss Lacy, 
smiling at the eager faces that framed her in, ‘‘ from an 
old gentleman who says he wants to offer a prize to the 
girls of my school.” 

‘“A prize! Oh, Miss Lacy! What for? What is it to 
be? Who is he ?” 

These questions, in twenty-five variations, buzzed 
around Miss Lacy like the bees when the swarm was 
disturbed. She did not try to answer till the girls were 
quiet, and then she said : *‘ The prize isto be a hand. 
some gold medal and chain, but I cannot tell you who 
the giver is—that is a secret ; and | cannot tell what it is 
to be given for—that is a secret too.” 

‘* But, Miss Lacy ! How will we know ? How can we 
tell What shall we do ?” began the questions again, and 
again Miss Lacy had to wait for silence. 

‘The old gentlemen calls it a Cinderella prize. On 
commencement day he is coming himself to tell you 
what it means and let you girls decide who has won it. 


There, now, fasten up the shutters for me ; | must hurry 


off, as I have a music scholar to meet in fifteen minutes.” 
A Cinderella prize!" What couldit be? The girls 
talked over the whole fairy story, and could not imagine 
what a Cinderella prize was lo mean. Miss Lacy would 
hear no questions. 
‘‘_ think Cinderella got the prize for having smal 
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foot, girls ; do you think I stand any chance ?” said fat, 
good-natured Christie May, putting out a good broad 
foot, stoutly dressed in leather; just such a foot as was 
needed to carry her comfortably through life. The girls 
all laughed ; and someody who wassitting by ber, with 
an arm around her good sized waist, whispered : 


‘** Beautiful feet are those that go 
Swiftly to lighten human woe.’ 
I think you would stand 8 good chance tried by that test, 
Christie.’ Of course it was Nettie Holt who said this— 
Christie’s special sweetheart in the school. 

“Come,” said Elsie Bennet, one of the oldest and most 
‘leading of the girls, let’s think up what was the 
most striking thing in the fairy story.” 

‘Why, the fairy godmother was the most striking 
thing in it,” said little Ruth Anderson, with vivid recol. 


lection of a certain illustrated copy, in which the fairy 


godmother appears in sorgeous apparel. 

‘Yes, puss,” said Elsie, patronizingly, ‘‘ but in this 
ease the old gentleman himself is to be the fairy god- 
mother.” 

‘‘Maybe he means hard work to win the prize,” said 
a quiet girl who did not seem much stirred up by the 
thought of the medal and chain, but was steadily con- 
ning ber Ancient History lesson, while the others spent 
the recess in trying to solve the Cinderella problem. 

‘*No, no,” said practical, clear-headed Christie ; ‘* Cin- 
derella did not deserve a prize forher work ; she would 
have gotten out of it if she could, and nobody could 
have blamed her for it; those horrid old sisters were just 
imposing on ber.”’ 

“T)l tell you, girls,” cried Eisie, suddenly ; *‘ punct- 
uality is what the old gentleman means. Don't you see ? 
Everything depended upon her being back by twelve 
o'clock. 

Yes, ves,” sang out the crowd in chorus, ‘‘ that’s 
just it. You've hit the nail on the head, Elsie.” 

There was one dissenting voice; Nettie Holt had a 
different idea: but Nettie was diffident about advancing 
her ideas, and would have let this one keep silence, if 
Christie hadn’t insisted upon hearing what she had to 
say aboutit. ‘‘I don’t think, somehow, that punctuality 
is the idea of the Cinderella story.” shesaid, slowly. ‘I 
always thought the fairy gift, that made the little ‘ash- 
maiden’ fair to see, was meant to be unselfishness, or a 
contented mind, or something like that; a sort of alle- 
gory. you know.” 

‘Why, Net,” said Christie, admiringly, ‘‘ that’s as 
good as a piece of poetry.” 

“Yes, it is a poetic idea,” said Elsie, rather impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ but of course our old gentleman will be practi- 
eal, not poetic. You may depend upon it,” she con- 
tinued, not a little elated at her own quickness, ‘‘ that it 
is to be a prize for punctuality.” 7 

As the days and weeks hurried on, bringing the ses 
sion to its last quarter, the Cinderella prize was often 
the subject of the school’s talk ; but there were other 
honors to win, and Miss Lacy knew how to keep girls 
up to their best paces, so this charming little mystery 
rather slipped into the background toward the end of 
the session. Tke music medal was a much prized one, 
and Christie May, though she had not had Elsie Bennet’s 
opportunities, stood a fair chance of winning it. The 
prize for vocal music was sure to be carried off by Eliz. 
abeth Warfield, whose voice was something uncommon. 
Then there was the composition prize, a very special 
affair, given by the editor of ‘‘ This Week ;” it was al- 
ways a handsome sct of books, and was one of the most 
eagerly desired honors. Quiet Nettie Holt was much 
readier with her ren than with her tongue, and though 
she protested with painful blushes against being consid- 
ered the most likely candidate, her friends confidently 
expected her to be the winner. 

Meanwhile the current of daily home life flowed stead- 
ily on around these young folks, who came up for five 
hours a day to Miss Lacy’s study aall. To some of 
them life was arosy, petted thing ; Elsie and Elizabeth, 
for instance, lived in down-lined nests, and did not know 
what it was to be denied anything that money could 
reach. Some of the girls. onthe other hand, were poor, 
and were kept at school only by the self denial of their 
friends; to this class belonged Christie May and her 
best friend, Nettie Holt. Nettie lived with her widowed 
mother, and washer only child, her only companion, the 
sunshine and blessing of her life; but Christie was the 
oldest of seven children, and was depended upon by the 
busy father fora great deal of the rest and entertain. 
ment of his evenings, and by the no less busy mother 
for little he!pfulnesses in every direction ; while the 
younger children thought ‘‘ sister Chris’s” plump shoul. 
ders were strong enough to bear the burden of all their 
little existences. 

So much for the background of these young lives we 
are telling of. There came a day when Christie May’s 
seat was nt filled at school ; and so unusual was such 
an occurrence in Christie's healthy, well-regulated life, 
that Miss Lacy was concerned, and Nettie Holt visibly 
uncomfortable, about it. Whenthe morning was half 


Over, @ rap was heard at the door, and, in obedience to | 


Miss Lacy’s summons, a shaggy-headed boy presented 
himself. Nettie’s heart beat painfully, for she recog- 
nized him as 4 little pensioner at the Mays’—a mission- 
school scholar of Christie’s, who went to her mother’s 
every Wednesday for cold scraps. 

‘* Miss Christie, she say I was jist to fling it in an’ 
run,” said the messenger, with a grin, hurling a little 
three-cornered note into the room, and obeying Miss 
Christie’s order to run, with remarkable glee. Miss 
Lacy read the note aloud : 

‘* Dear Miss Lacy : | 

‘* The twins und little Anna have decided cases of scarlet 
fever, and Dr. Grey thinks Tom and Peyton can hardly es- 
cape havingit too ; hesays it will be, at the best, along siege 
of nursing ; so of course my school days are over for the pres- 
ent. Please ask Nettie to take care of my books and things, 
and give my love to the girls. Tell them they must not 
come to inquire for the children, as the doctor says the dis- 


from spreading. I know you will all remember us in your 
prayers. Your loving CHRISTIE.”’ 


No wonder Nettie Holt was sobbing, with her head 
down on Christie’s desk ; there were many wet eyes in 
school; and all the rest of the morning Miss Lacy felt 
the lessons drag heavily. Before the time for suspension, 
Nettie came to the teacher's desk with a whispered peti. 
tion. Miss Lacy started. ‘‘ Oh, no, my dear child, that 
will never do.” : 

‘‘T know my mother will not refuse to let me go,” 
said Nettie; and she was given permission to lock her 
desk and Christie’, and leave the school-room. She 
paused at the threshold and cast one longing look 
toward the girls, intent upon their lessons, and then, 
with a brave smile at Miss Lacy, she passed on out. 

Nettie had not reckoned without her host in assur- 
ing Miss Lacy that her mother would not refuse to let 
her help Christie and Mrs. May to nurse the houseful of 
sick children. Mrs. Holt’s life knew but one law—to 
love God with all her heart, and her neighbor as herself ; 
and Nettie had only to remind her of Mrs. May’s 
delicate health, of the slender means at their command, 
and the difficulty of getting nurses in cases of con- 
tagious diseases, when she agreed that Nettie must go 
and help. 

‘* Here’s one blessed result of that hard time you had 
when I was so sick with scarlet fever, mamma,” said 
Nettie, cheerily, while her mother helped her pack the 
little satchel. ‘‘ If I had not had the disease, you would 
not think it right to let me go.” 

‘No; and as it is, ] wish I could go myself, daughter, 
and let you go on with your studies,” said Mrs. Holt, 
with a half audible sigh. 

‘*Don’t speak of such a thing, mamma,” said Nettie, 
quickly. ‘‘ You have no right to break your engagement 
with your class of little girls, and—and—oh, never mind 
about school.” 

Nettie turned the knob of Mrs) May’s hall door and 
walked with noiseless step up to Christie’s little bed- 
room ; she met no one on the stairs, and Christie’s room 
was unoccupied. Putting down thesmall valise she had 
|.rought, she took off her wraps and hung them up in 
the wardrobe; she had dressed herself in an old blue 
bunting, which she and her mother had decided they 
could afford to burn up after the nursing was over ; 
she now took out a large gingham apron, made for 
kitchen service, but clean and smooth, covering her 
from her shoulders to the hem of her flounce. 

When she knocked lightly at Mrs. May’s chamber 
door, it was Christie’s voice that said, ‘‘ Come in.” 
Christie was sitting in a low rocking-chair, holding both 
of the twin babies, trying to soothe the feverish, fretful 
little fellows, while Mrs. May was in the adjoining 
nursery, insisting upon a quinine power with poor little 
four-year-old Anna. 

‘*Nettie! Nettie!” cried Christie, ‘‘ you have no 
business here ! go straight back. Why, Net, what do 
you mean ?”—suddenly taking in Nettie’s at-home dress 
and manner. 

‘*T mean business,” said Nettie, nodding and smiling, 
and taking Charlie off Christie’s knee. 

Christie did not yield to her friend’s determination to 
help in the nursing without a struggle; no one knew 
as well as Christie how much Nettie had built upon the 
diploma she hoped to get at the end of the session ; how 
much she expected it to help her in getting a good start 
as a teacher, the work to which she looked forward. 
But strong as Christie’s will was, Nettie, with love and 
duty at her back, was stronger ; and, indeed, when, after 
a few days, Tom and Peyton, two big, {npatient boys, 
were added to their hospital ward, Christie saw that 
they could not have done without Nettie. 

‘We would have swamped,” she said ; and then, way 
down in her grateful heart, came the sweet assurance 
that her heavenly Father was taking care that she 
should not be ‘‘ swamped.” 

Tam not asking any special sympathy for these two 
girls ; it is true, losing their honors at school was a keen 
trial for both ; but after that was accepted as ‘‘ duty,” 
they rallied with all the precious buoyancy of health 


and strength, and, putting their disappointment behind 


ease is contagious, and we must do all we can to keep it. 


their backs, they spent the next four weeks of busy 
nursing so happily, in spite of anxiety and fatigue and 
loss of sleep, that ever since they have referred to it 
as ‘‘ that nice scarlet fever time, you know.” 

For, notwithstanding the doctor’s first grave appre. 
hensions, the children were not at any time dangerously 
ill, and the two girl: enjoyed vastly being together day 
and night, with opportunities of sweet, intimate talk, 
which their joint work constantly gave them. - They 
were in charge, too, of the whole household (poor Mrs 
May being only too glad to have it so); and what girl 
does not enjoy the sense of power that comes from 
managing these little household kingdoms ? 

Then Miss Lacy and her girls, though they could not 
go personally to the relief of the besieged household, 
formed themselves into a huge relief committee, and, 
finding an old messenger who had noreason to fear con- 
tagion, they let noday pass without some tangible and 
delightful evideace of sympathy for sick and well. 

‘* You and I never lived in such clover, Net,” said 
Christie, cs waiter after waiter of things dainty and 
toothsome were transferred to the pantry shelves. 

And not eatables only—the supply and variety of these 
seemed endless—but rare sweet flowers and fragrant 
colognes were added, and books and magazines and 
cards, and daily mussives of love and sympathy. No 
wonder the girls called it ‘‘ that dear scarlet fever time.” 

But, all the same, when June brought the commence. 
ment day, that day which always seems to some eager 
young hearts the most important of the age, Fisie had 
won the prize for instrumental] music, Elizabeth had of 
course gained the vocal prize, and the ‘‘ edition de luxe” 
of Longfellow was to go to quick-witted Marie McCord. 
‘Thanks to you, Nettie, for leaving the field,” said the 
last, half gavly, half regretfully. All the prizes were 
decided, and the announcements made, two days before 
the final day of ceremonies : but the Ciaderella prize was 
still a mystery, and the excitement about it was at fever 
heat. The hall was crowded with friends and friends’ 
friends ; there was a tremendous movement of fans; a 
good deal of rising on tip-toe ; people squeezing through 
the jam up to the front, apparently for the sole purpose 
of squeezing back again. The “fair girl graduates” 
filled the raised and carpeted and flower decked platform, 
with faces that flushed and paled and flushed again 
with excitement. But Christie and Nettie sat among the 
smiling, expectant audience. The solos and duets and 
quartets and quintets took the field, and in between 
these loudly applauded performances lists of distinc- 
tions were read, and several essays, and so on, for an 
hour andahalf. Then the two music medals, with their 
wealth of blue ribbon, were bestowed ; and the editor of 
‘This Week” made his usual neat little speech to the 
overjoyed recipient of the exquisite Longfellow. 

There was a little pause, a charming stir am ong the 
white-robed maidens, a presentiment in the audience — 
that something was coming, and presentiy an old, white. 
headed gentleman came up from the crowd, and stood 
at the end of the grand piano, facing the girls on the 
platform. A storm of app!ause greeted his appearance, 
Judge Forrest rarely. appeared among his fellow-men 
without receiving this testimony to their enthusiastic 
admiration. The reasons for this are too long totell, 
while he is standing here waiting to make his speech, 
but the very children in his community felt that he 
added, to the things that were pure and lovely and of 
good report in his character, an honest manliness that 
made him a tower of strength to his countrymen and his 
friends. | 

‘* I never spoke to young ladies before,” he said, smiling 
at them with his keen, dark eyes, ‘‘and I am dreadfully 
scared ; but such gentle listeners will not be hard on a 
plain old man’s awkwardness, I am sure. For threescore 
years I have been traveling about among my countrymen 
and countrywomen, watching them all with great inter. 
est, especially my country women—especially my young | 
countrywomen. [Laughter.] 1 have found them sweet 
and fair and gracious; but :s I grow older I fear I 
am growing more captious, and readier to see flaws in 
these young maidens ; for I often catch myself asking, 
‘Why does she make such a fuss over herself? Why 
does she seem to care so much to attract attention ? 
Why does she th)nk her bangles and bugles and ribbons 
and gloves of so much importance? Where is the 
world-full of modest, self-forgetful, helpful, sweet-voiced 
girls I knew when a boy? Ah, you old graybeard, 
you are losing your eyesight! That must be the reason 
you can’t find them.’ §SoI have been angling for such 
a Cinderella with this shining little trinket. 

‘Now, Cinderella in the old-time tale was just such a 
maiden. Look at the cheerful, unselfish, forgiving lit- 
Ue girl, contented even with a cruel lot, unenvious of 
her fortunate sisters, and then sweet and forgiving in 
her time of prosperity. And what do you think the 
fairy godmother means? My dear girls, any one of 
you may be clothed with beauty and rich in content- 
ment, if you will be Cinderellas of unselfish, cheerful, 
helpful lives.” 

The audience began to applaud, and the speaker 
crossed the platform and stood among the girls. Under 
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cover of the applause, they clustered around him, 
speaking with great eagerness, and all at once, of 
course. They were telling him something with many 
voices, but evidently with oneconsent. Theold gentle- 
man came to the stage and stopped the clapping and 
stamping with a lifted finger. 

“T take it all back,” he cried. ‘ I have found my 
Cinderella , no, I have found a whole school-full. Be 
quiet, good people ; you have made enough noise. I 
am not to tell any secrets. Miss Nettie Holt, your 
schoolmates say the medal belongs to you. It makes 
me a proud man to have you wear it for me ”’—as, 
after a few minutes’ hesitation, Christie led Nettie to the 
platform-steps, and the Judge laid the glittering chain 
around her neck. ‘‘ But if I had known how eagerly 
your schoolmates would plead your cause, how their 
eyes would swim and their sweet voices tremble while 


they praised you, I could not have come here to-day 


with less than twenty-five medals !” 
And then that unreasonable audience began to ap- 


plaud again ! 


TWO TRAVELERS. 


F course you have all heard of Castle Garden, in 
New York. Now, when you say “ garden” you 

think of neatly kept paths, and bright flowers nodding 
at you as you pass, and bees and butterflies flying from 
flowir to flower. How disappointed you would be when 
you looked at Castle Garden! It is a shabby build- 
ing, and such a queer shape—round—built on the Bat- 
tery. Years agoit was a fort; afterward it was put 
to various uses. A reception was given to General La- 
fayette in this building, and it was here the great singer, 
Jenny Lind, sang when she came to New York. Now 
the immigrants—that is, the poor people who come in 


the big ships from Europe and other foreign countries— 


are landed there. You know these people have no 
homes in this country, and some of them have no friends. 

There are people authorized to care for them and send 
them where they want to go. Sometimes they expect 
to buy land and build houses out West, and support 
themselves by working on farms. Sometimes they come 
here and stay in Castle Gardexw until they are hired to 
work by some one. Everything is done to make them 
comfortable. But the most surprising immigrants who 
come to this country are the little children who come 
all alone; that is, without father or mother or big 
brothers or sisters to look after them. 

The parents of these childrren have not money enough 
to pay the fare for themselves and for their children, so 
they leave their children at their old homes with the 
grandmother or some other relation, and then they come 
to this country, and earn money enough to make a home 
and pay the passage of the children. 

When the relatives in Europe get the letters telling 
when and how to send the children, they tie a card on 
the children’s neck, on which is written the address 
of the new home, take them to the ship, and they 
sail for the strange country, and when they land some- 
times the father or mother meets them at Castle Garden. 
You can just imagine how the children feel when they 
meet their father and mother. 

But sometimes when they land at New York they 
have only gone part of the journey totheir home. Last 
week two children, a brother and sister, landed at 
Castle Garden. The boy was ten years old and the girl 
wasfour. Their father and mother had come to this 
country, and left these children at their old home in 


Treland, three years ago, and only now had a place to 


shelter them, out in Dakota. These children stood side 
by side in the crowd ; their faces were not very clean, 
and they looked very frightened ; such a hurry and such 
pushing and scolding were enough to frighten big folks. 
Not one familiar face! It was very warm, the room 
they were in were not over-clean, and every one was too 
busy to notice the two little children who huddled 
together close to the wall. After awhile the crowd was 
not so great, and a man discovered these two homesick, 


frightened children. They did not know where they 


were going, but he looked at the card and put them on 
the boat that would take them to the cars. Before you 
read this, no doubt these two little ones have reached the 
little home out in Dakota. How glad they are to get 
there you can well imagine. Three years away from 


your mother! Think of it! While your reading this, 


I think that little girl is in her mother’s lap, and the 
boy sits on the door-step beside his father, telling all the 
things that happened on that long journey from Ireland 
to Dakota. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OU have heard of the Smith family, have you not ? 
They are said to be a very large family ; but 
there are, I think, some families still larger. The name 
of one family I think of now begins with B. I meet 
them everywhere, and I am very much afraid I am 
closely related to some of them, See if you recognize 
apy of them, 


‘IT can do better than that,” said a little boy when 
his playmate jumped across the sidewalk. ‘‘I jumped 
twice as far as that yesterday.” 

‘* Poh ! can’t you do that easy sum ? I could doit ‘Tore 
I was half as old as you !” 

‘* My dog can do lots of things more than your dog.” 

‘‘T’m going to have a ring, and a bracelet, and a muff, 
and maybe a piano, at Christmas. Wy father gives me 
everything I ask him for.” 

‘‘I’ve walked around that square—and that's a 
mile—intwo minutes ; yes, I have, and more’n once, too , 
and I’ve timed it.’ 

‘‘T could play croquet better than any other fellow 
in our boarding-place this Summer.’ 

‘‘J didn’t have any trouble in learning to play 
‘tennis; before [’d played three weeks the young 
men said I played as well as the other girls that had 
played four summers.” 

‘‘ [never have any trouble with mv servants: they 
are always glad to stay with me; and I tell you, I don’t 
let them humbug me, either.” 

‘‘ Never saw a horse yet that could get the best of 
me! I tell you it’s all in the driver ; and I’ll undertake 
to show you how to manage that colt.” 

When [ hear anything like these speeches, I know 
some of the B. family aretalking. They are very fond of 
the pronoun J, and they, have always most astonishing 
tales of their accomplishments to tell People listen to 


the B. family laugh at each other. I know some 
young people—no longer children—who are almost 
spoiled by this family trait, although they are otherwise 
exceptionally good and clever. And the excellent 
things they do quite lose their good effect because we 
are sure to hear about them in such a way. 

There is one good thing about this family: you can 
leave it any time you like; and I think it would be well 
to inquire whether we have got into the family by 
accident, and leave it at once, for the Brag family is 
not a pleasant one to outsiders. 

My Dear Aunt Patiance : 

I would like to be one of vour nieces. My grandma takes The 
Christian Union ; she fsin Florida now, but she sends it to ua. 

I had a beautiful little bureau, with six drawers in it, for my 
Christmas present. 

I have five dolls, and John, my brother, hastwo One of my 
dolls was my mamma's when she was a little gir!. I havea little 
baby brother; his name is Robert; we love him dearly. I am 
six years old, and go to kindergarten every morning. I am learn- 
ing to write. I like togo very much. My teacher's name is 
Mrs. D. 

I will send ten cents that I have earned, for the poor children. 
My mamma is writing this letter forme. Good-by. 

From RosALigz. 


I wonder if you have been a patient little girl all the 
time this letter has been waiting for the printer. I am 
waiting patiently for aletter written by your own hand. 
Those are whatI like best, even though the lines are not 
so straight as mamma’s, nor the letters quite so graceful. 


Evmira. N. Y., July 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience -: 

Did you think I had forgotten you? Iam conceited enongh to 
think you remember me, so I am going to send you my picture. 

I cannot help thinking that you love all your nieces and 
nephews, or you would not let us write to you, and write such 
lovely letters yourself. If lam mistaken, please forgive me for 
troubling you. 

I graduated from the academy this summer, and am studying 
now for college ; so I have been, and am still, very busy. 

If I can, I would like to write again this vacation and tell the 
cousins about the chickens hatched in incubators. The ‘* Perfect 
Hatcher "’ is made here, and it is very interesting to visit their 
shops and see the machines and the little chickens. 

Yours lovingly, Frances D. G. 


Can you explain the ‘‘hatchers ” tous? I have never 
seen one. You are not mistaken in thinking that I love 
and care for every one of my dear family of young peo- 
ple. I should be very tired and sad, often, if it were not 
for them, for as people grow old they have many cares 
and burdens which are hard to bear ; but their joys in- 
crease, tuo, just because of the young people. 


Wis., April 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My mamma takes The Christian Unton, and I like to read It. 
Last Sunday, as I was reading the letters, [ thought I would 

like to be one of your nieces, if you haven't too many already. 
All of my cousins are much younger than I am, and I thought 
if I could be one of your nieces [ could also have some cousins 
of my own age. I am twelve years oid. : 

Yours truly, MareaRet W. 


We are very glad to welcome you. In your next let- 
ter see what interesting information you can give us, 
either about your city or what you have recently read 
or heard. 


TAUNTON, Mass., September 1. 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you very much for my pretty Christmas card, but 
when it came my mamma was very sick, but she Is well now, 
and I want to tell you about my going to Kentucky, where I 
went with mamma to visit my sister, whois there teaching ina 
college. We went the first of May and stayed till the last of June, 
and I had such a finetime. The students were very kind to me. 
I had a gray squirrel for a pet,and its name was Ruth. Then 
when I came home a lady gave mea small turtle which she 
brought all the way from Florida. I learned to ride horseback 
while I was there, and got acquainted with some very nice boys 
and girls,too. When we came home we went to Mammoth 


| Cave and Niagara Falls, and saw many wondrous things. Did 


them and then laugh at them, and different members of. 


you ever gato Marimoth Cave? I wish I could tell you some of 
the things I saw, but I cannot write them very well, but if you 
will come and see me at my home! will try very hard to tell you 
alll can. You asked mein your letter if I had a sister Florrie; 
yes, I have, and two older sisters and one brother. 
Your loving nephew, CARLETO™ 8. 

I know how hard it is to write, and I will excuse you 
from trying totell all you saw till I see you. I never 
saw Mammoth Cave, but I have been to Niagara Falla 
several times. 


Ngewsrre, N. Y.. July 14, 1884 
My DearAunt Patience. 


I will say, in answer to Marion’s inquiry, that I have read that 
Queen Vict°ria’s maiden name was Alexandrina Victoria 
Guelph, and when she married Prince Albert she did not change 
it, but he took her name. Many tianks for the pretty card you 
sent me. IT was very much pleased to see my letter in The 
Christian Union. Affectionately, Lena C. W. 

I’m afraid we shall not get poor Mrs. Victoria’s name 
settled. It is too hopelessly tangled. 


Bucrrvs, Ohio, August 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I live with two ladies. 
God made me colored ; but my dear ladies teach methat God 
and Aunt Patience love a pure heart and a white soul rather 
than a white skin. Your loving niece, Mayr S. 

The color of the skin makes no difference in God's 
love, and how can it make in mine? I have never seen 
your skin. - When I read your little letter I could think 
just how some of the streets and houses in your city 
look, for I have been there; and [ could think about a 
little girl, very gentle, very patient, very faithful, walk- 
ing here and there in those streets—is that your I do 
not try to think whether you are tall or short, fat or 
lean ; whether you wear a black dress or a blue one ; 
whether your shoes lace or button—those things aré not 
what mke you. God help vou to be so much like the 
dear Saviour that people will not think about the color 
of your skin, but will only know ae as a friend of the 
King. 


Oapen, Iowa. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 


I wish to thank you for that pretty card you sent me. I go to 
school, am in the B class. I have three big brothers who go to 
school. Pa went to New York after grandma, and took brother 
Orson with him, and he brought home two white rabbits, and 
an old cat killed Bunny and hurt Dick, and he died. We all 
most cried. My night prayer is printed in The Christian 
Union last week. I will send some of my pennies to poor ghil- 
dren. Lovingly, - LOvIsE. 

Sister Anna sends love. ; 

Last week poor Trixie was made very sad by the 
death of her canary-bird. We could not tell what was 
the matter, unless the great heat made it sick, for it wai 
full of life and song in the morning, and we found it 
dead at noon. Sometimes Trixie has been careless 
about giving seed and water to her birds promptly, and 
at first I was afraid there had been some fault that day. 
But no, the cups were filled, and the dear little girlie 
was glad she had not caused her poor bird any suffer- 
ing by neglect. Two days after Frisco’s death there 
was a funeral. Beautiful flowers lay around the pretty - 
bird in the box, and the little girls who mourned with 
Trixie formed in a procession and bore the box to the 
grave, which they had helped to make very tidy, and 
have kept quite bright with fresh flowers ever since. 
Now Trixie wants very soon to get another bird. Do 
you want another rabbit ? 


Affectionately, AUNT PatTIENce. 
PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 
1. Ananimal. 2 Ananimal. Whole, a kind of stiff cloth. 
A.D 
ENIGMA. 


Twelve letters 
8, 4, 5, 6, a favorite resort for hens. 
11, 10. 8, 9, what old men become. 
1, 2, 12, a farming utensil. 
7. an exclamation. 


My whole, a martyr. Pror.*' 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. Treatises) 2. Amusicalwork. 3. Anislandin Asia. 4 An 
Austrian town. 5. A convulsion of nature. 
DIAMOND 
1. In trusted. 2..A man’s name. 3. implements. 
4. Ascarcity. 5. Inflamed.. 6 Timid. 7. In trusted 
BEHFADINGS 
1. Behead a weight, and leave a sound ‘Sou and leave a 
number. 
2. A large hammer, and leave astratum. Again, and leave a 
border. 
3 To please, and leane to establish. 
4. Tosleep, and leave things useloss. 
5. To slay, and leave mirth. 


6. To steep, and leave a tree. A.D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 28 
Double Aorvustte. Pyramid. Square Words. 

C andi D D L 

N eape D MAD 
G entl E BLK 8 
L ampi C t.D W EBT 

M aune H I. 

E rmin E 
Ramro D RACE 
A ffee R ACR SB 
T horr A RBEET 
E ntai L 


Numerwai EInigma—a drowning wap wil) cated at straw. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE ETERNITY OF GOD. 


Lord ! my heart is sick— 
Sick of this everlasting change ,; 
And life runs tediously quick 
Through its unresting race and varied range: 
Change finds no likeness to itself in thee, 
And wakes no echo in thy mute eternity. 


Dear Lord ! my heart is sick 

Of this perpetual lapsing time, 
So slow in grief, in joy so quick, 

Yet ever casting shadows so sublime. 
Time of all creatures is least like to thee, 
And yet it is our share of thine eternity. 


Oh! change and time are storms 
For lives so thin and frail as ours ; 
For change the work of grace deforms 
With love that soils, and help that overpowers , 
And time is strong, and, like some chafing sea, 
It seems to fret the shores of thine eternity. 


Weak, weak, forever weak ! 

We cannot hold what we possess , 
Youth cannot find, age will not seek— 

Ob ' weakness is the heart’s worst weariness , 
But weakest bearts can lift their thoughts to thee . 
It makes us strong to think ot thine eternity. 


Thou badst no youth, great (od ! 
An Unbeginning End thou art ; 
Thy glory in itself abode, 
And still abides in its own tranqui! heart. 
No age can heap its onward years on thee, 
Dear God! thou art thyself thine own eternity ' 


Without an end or bound, 

Thy life lies all outspread in light , 
Our lives feel thy life all around, 

Making our weakness strong, our darkness bright ; 
Yet itis neither wilderness nor sea, 


But the calm gladness of a full eternity. 
—| Selected. 


PRAYER. 


 Fngmtrad didst deign to come down from heaven, thou didst 
deign to take our nature upon thee, that by thy teach- 
ing thou mightest dispel the night of our ignorance, by thy 
precepts mightest direct our feet into the way of peace. By 
the example of thy life thou hast prepared for us a way to 
immortality, and, marking it by thy footprints, thou hast 
made it smooth and easy for us which was thorny and 
rough. Sothou art become to us the Way which knoweth 
no wandering, wherein, lest we should grow weary, thy 
kindness hath deigned to support us with great and certain 
promises. For whocan be wearied who thinketh within 
himself tbat for him who walketh in thy footsteps the in_ 
herita: ce of the heavenly life hath been prepared? There- 
fore, while we are on this our journey, thou hast willed this 
certain hope to be our staff, whereby we may be supported. 
Nor was thy goodness content with this, but, acknowledg- 
ing the weakness of our flesh, meanwhile thou ever refresh- 
est our etrength with the comfort of thy Spirit, that we may 
cheerfully run to thee. And asthou who art the Way driver, 
away all error, so thou who art the Truth takest away all dis_ 
trust, and, lastly, thou who art the Life grantest those who 
are bere dead in sin to live by thy Spirit, that maketh all 
things live, till in the resurrection, all mortality having been 
utterly abolished, we shall ever live with thee, and in thee, 
when Christ shall be to us allinall. For this is life eternal, 
to know the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be the one true 
God, whom now by faith we see only as in a glass, darkly, 
bat then, beholding face to face the glory of the Lord, we 
shall be changed into ‘the same image. Henceforth, I be- 
seech thee, most merciful Saviour, increase thy servant's 
faith, that I may never waver in thy heavenly doctrine ; in- 
crease his obedience, that 1 may never swerve from tby pre- 
cepts ; increase his constancy, that, walking in thy footsteps, 
] may neither be ensnared by the wiles of Satan nor be cast 
down by nis terrors, but may persevere unto death in thee, 
who only art the true Life. Increase my trust, that, re- 
lying on thy promises, I may never grow slothful in the pur- 
snit of holiness, but, forgetting that which is behind, may 
e-er press on to perfection. Increase thy grace in me, that 
diily, more and more dead to myself, I may live and be led 
by thy Spirit, fearing nothing bat thee, than whom nothing 
ix greater or more powerful, loving nothing but thee, than 
whom nothing is more to be loved, glorying in notbing but 
thee, who art the true glory of all saints, seeking nothing 
but thee, than whom nothing is better, desiring nothing but 
thee, who art full and perfect felicity with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, throughout all ages. Amen. 


THE ONLY FREEDOM. 


Br Dr. GEORGE MacDONaLpD. 
Panl, a servant of Jesus Christ.*’—Rom. 1. 

T. PAUL, in addressing the Romans, begins thus : 
‘Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.’ Well, you all 
know that it is more thanthat that he says. I do not 
know why they put the word ‘‘ bond-servant” in the mar- 
gin. For my part, I should translate it just as it stands, 
‘* Paul, aslave of Jesus Christ.” And, again—for he 
does not want to be exclusive even in this humility— 
when he is writing to the Philippians he joins another 
Witu him, namely, Timothy, bis young triend, and he 
says, ‘‘ Paul and Timothy, slaves, of Jesus Christ.” 


But the word does just mean that. It is not what we 
call aservant in our day, for they could not come and 
go as they pleased. They were not even servants who 
were slaves taken in war, but it means even more than 
abond-slave. It means a born slave, and there we have 
it—‘‘a born slave of Jesus Christ.” 

It is a figure, you know; but the plague of it is that 
most people who deal with the figures in the New Tes- 
tament make them to mean less because they are 
figures. That is the way that the commonplace devil that 
possesses most men and women makes them treat all the 
high and holy things. Where there is a figure used 
tn the New Testament, it means more than it can say ; 
and more than any word that man can utter did St. 
Paul mean when he said that he was a born slave of 
Jesus Christ. No doubt there is in the word an ele- 
ment that St. Paul did not mean, did not feel. You 
know how a mother will sometimes, just out of tender- 
ness to her child, call it bad names. So St. Paul here, 
just in the despair of faith, takes delight in belonging 
to Christ utterly, altogether, inconceivably, saved by 
Christ himself, for he could not tell or feel—he knew 
that he could not even feel—how much he belonged to 
Christ ; and he used a word that indicates in it some- 
thing that is not real, not true. ‘‘ He says, ‘‘I am the 


slave of Jesus Christ ;" and yet if any man in this world 


was free besides the Lord himself, that man was St. 
Paul. As for us, as soon as we besrin to say high things 
in our human speech, we immediately begin to say 
them wrong. There is no help for it. Whatever of 
high things can be put into words is not right : it is not 
correct. We are only trying after what language is 
unequal to. It cannot do all, and therefore sometimes 
we just go wrong the other way, and use, as it were, 
the wrong word ina kind of agony outreaching after 
the true. 

‘But St. Paul was an enthusiast.” Yes, I believe 
that he was an enthusiast; and if he had not 
been an enthusiast about such a thing as this, he 
would not have been worthy to be a slave to the 
lowesi of Christ's people. There in no reality in the 
relation of things that are high if we be not enthusi- 
astic about them, if they do not possess us, hold us, fill 
us, lead us, drive us, teach us, feed us, live in us, and 
make us live inthem. No good can be done without 
enthusiasm. There is no reality of love without enthu- 
siasm. What! Shall I know anything at al] that is 
genuine about Jesus Christ? Am I a fool capsble of 
believing that that man came from the bosom of the 
Father to be to me my loving Brother and my Saviour; 
to take me, at his own torture, out of my misery, out of 
myself—which is my torture—into the life of his Father 
in heaven? Shall I believe that—shall I even believe 
that he had not a selfish thoughtin him—and not be en- 
thusiastic about him? Have I the faculty of enthu- 
siasm in me? Is it possible for me to give myself away 
—to do anything that is not urged and suggested by the 
lower self? Am I capable of these things at all ? 
Then, if I am not enthusiastic about Jesus Christ, this 
whole faculty of my nature lies useless, rotting in,me, 
for there is nothing else in the universe to call it out, or 
capable of calling it out. The poor enthusiasms that 
one sees in the world for things that are less than the 
truth, or that are small passing facts of our condition 
here—look how they last when a man is vigorous, and 
how they wither when he grows older. But you will 
find that St. Paul, at the very last of his life, was more 
a slave of Jesus Christ than ever he was—far more his 
slave than when he lay struck blind and helpless by the 
light of his appearing. 

For my part, it seems to me a grand proof—and we 
can have no external proof better, though we may have 
better proof in ourselves, for the least feeling of these 
things in ourselves is a h‘gher and better proof than 
anything brought from the outside—I say that the fact 
that a man like St. Paul, brought up as he was, with 
such a brain and such a heart, turned the wrong way at 
first, should be capable of burning with such enthu.- 
siasm for a man of whose history he knew very little 
that was real or true until he saw him in heavenly 
glory—that after that he should live to be the rejoicing 
slave of Jesus Christ—is it a wonder that such a fact 
should weigh with me ten times more than the denial 
of the highest intellect of this world who gives me, by 
the very terms that he uses concerning what he thinks 
my faith, the conviction that he knows nothing about 
what I believe? He talks asif he did, but he knows 
nothing about it. St. Paul knew the Lord Christ ; and, 
therefore, heart and soul, mind, body, and brain, he 
belonged to Jesus Christ, even as his born slave. 

But let us try to understand a little what is 
meant by a slavery which is a liberty. One of 
the first feelings of the noble-minded youth is a 
love of liberty. In our history he has been taught 
it from his earliest thought, and he feels that the 
grand thing is that he shall be free and the slave of no 
man. Asa rule he has a very low notion of what liberty 
is, and in most caces it does not grow very much better 
as he gets older; but still there is, at the root of it, a 
something genuine and real, which is capable of being 


interpreted into a high and holything. But is it as the 
boy thinks about it? Well, it is just to do as he likes; 
or, if he carries it a little higher, and thinks of political 
liberty, it is that nobody may meddle with him, that he 
is to stand without any weight, or bond, or command 
upon him. And forthe sake of this kind of liberty, too 
often, he will bind his soul in chains of misery. Some- 
times, for instance, he will run »Way from school ; he 
will run away from home ; he will shirk doing the things 
that his parents tell him ; and, in order that his feet may 
be free to wander where they will, he ties up his inner 
man in a sense of wrath, in garments of pain, ina feel. 
ing of bondage ; and becanse he would be free he makes 
himself a slave far deep:r than any outward law could 
make him. 

Suppose, however, that there was no law of parent, 
or teacher, or magistrate, or ruler of any kind, laid upon 
us, and suppose that the man has plenty of money and 
all kinds of what he calls freedom to go and do what he — 
pleases. Suppose that, outside, he is aware of no bond. 
age whatever. Thatcannot lastlong. As soon as there 
comes a touch of pain, the least sense of weakness, as 
soon as the first white begins to come on the hair—well, 
perhaps not quite so soon as that, but when he has the 
first feeling, ‘° I am not quite capable of what I used to 
do ’’—as soon asany of these merest touches come on the 
conscionsness of a man, the sense of freedom begins to 
go. But suppose that in the heyday of a man’s strength, 
in the heartiness of ripe youth, before middle age has 
begun to come, he can move as he pleases and do as he 
wills, and suppose that there is no one to say nay to him, 
is he free? Is he free? Young man, would you think 
that this was all right ? Would youthink that this was 
your calling ? Would you say, ‘‘ For this end camel 
into the world, that I might do whatever I liked’’? 
And would you feel that you were grand and free? If 
you do feel so, you will not believe me, but I tell you— 
and one day you will believe me, if you remember it, 
which is not likely—I tell you that, to me and _ to 
every man who has had the experience of any effort of 
true liberty, you are a most wretched slave, for your 
very ideal isslavery ; your every high notion is mein and 
despicable. You cannot see it; I know that, but you 
<0 not see everything yet; and thetime is coming when 
you will be compelled to see it, and can no more help 
seeing itthan now you can help—or, rather, I should — 
say, will help—not seeing it. For what is it 
that drives you on? There is a devil who has 
whispered to you—affected, perhaps, a certain convolu- 
tion of your brain, touched you at some certain spot— 
and you say that you are free ; an‘| all the time you are 
the real sport of a temptation. You call it liberty. You 
stay till the point of the arrow that directs you turns 
against you and pierces you tothe center. You stay till 
the devil that tempted you mocks you, and you gaze at 
dim and get no help, for there is no such thing in the 
world as liberty, except under the law of liberty ; that 
is, the acting according to the essential laws of our own 
being—not our feelings, which go and come. The man 
that will rage one hour and be cold the next—what a 
tool he is if he supposes that he is to walk either by his 
rage or by his coldness! It is a law that he is to obey. 
He is to follow the lines upon which this being of his is 
constructed, this central, original, heart-emotion of his 
existence. Why, as s00n might a man attempt to drive 
some great engine backward, as soon might he lay hold 
of its center pinion and try to stop it, as you can think 
to make it go well with your being if you go contrary to 
the very essence of-your being ; for, let me tell you, 
you are not bad, or, if you are bad, you are damnably 
bad. You are not made bad. (od forbid! for God - 
made us, and he made nothing bad, and if you will be 
bad that is fearful indeed. The lines of our being are 
laid, I will not even say by the hand of the living God— 
they were laid in his heart. The idea of every one of us 
was known and thought over in that heart; and out of 
his heart we have gone. He has set before us a way 
that we may turn, and, of our own free will, run back 
to him, embrace the Father's knees, and be lifted to the 
Father's heart. 

There is no liberty but in doing right. There is no 
freedom but in living out of the deeps of our nature— 
not out of the surface. Why, look you. You lose 
your temper. You think that you are free when 
you go into’a rage. Half an hour after, you are 
ashamed of yourself ; God grant that you may be sorry. 
That is something more. But you are ashamed of your- 
self; and yet you think that you areafree min. You 
acted out of the mere surface of your nature—a some- 
thing which it needed but half an hour to make you 
ashamed of. That is not liberty. That is acting out of 
your poor, mean, despicable self, which we have all got, 
and not out of the Divine self, the deepest in us ; for the 
deepest in us is God. We did not come into this world 
because we willed it. We did not say what we should 
be. It is God in every man that enables that man even 
to stretch out his hand. The moment may come when 
he can lift it no more. Let him will, and wil! to do 
it with an agony of willing; yet he cannot raise his 
hand any more. He cannot do it. It is God; none 
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else. Do you suppose that you were made from noth- 
ing ? There is a false phrase used, that we were made 
out of nothing. It is a mere logical contradiction. 
There is no such thing. We are made out of God 
himself. 

But I am talking about liberty, and what I want to 
impress upon those who will be impressed is this— 
that the one only liberty lies in obedience. Can you 
lay hold of it? Do you think that Jesus Christ—and 
he will let me put it so because it is forthe sake of 
the truth—do you think that Jesus Christ would have 
felt free one moment if he had not been absolutely de- 
voted to the will of his Father in heaven ? Suppose 
it had been possible, which, thank the Lord Christ 
and his Father, it was not, else we were now in the 
darkness of helplessness—suppose it had been possible 
that Jesus Christ should have been less devoted to his 
Father, for he might have said in the same high, fig- 
urative sense that he was the slave of his Father ; for, 
look you, he cares for nothing but his Father's will. 
There is nothing else that he has anything to do with. 
The very reason for which he came into the world 
was ‘‘ that the world may know that Iam of the Father.” 
‘As the Father hath given me commandment,” he 
says, ‘‘so dol,” and then he says, ‘* Arise, let us go 
hence ”’—away to the death, because the Father willed 
it. Oh, if Jesus had been less the slave of his Father, 
do you think that he would have felt that he was a 
free man? Do you not think that that was what 
made the devil? He had a notion of being free. 
‘Here I am. I will be the slave of no man—not even 
‘of the God that made me.” And so all goes wrong, 
and he is the devil—no archangel any longer—and a 
mean devil, too, who tries to pull all down into the 
same abyss with himself, well knowing that he cannot 
even give them his pride to uphold them. If, friends. 
it should be slavery to obey the very Source of our 
being, think what mean creatures we are, that, baving 
come from that Source, to follow our life-law is a 
slavery. 

Well, then, we are the born slaves. Ah, thank 
God, we are the born slaves of Christ. But then 
then he is liberty himself, and all his desire is that 
we should be such noble, true, right creatures that we 
never can possibly do or think a thing that shall bind 
even a thread round our spirits and make us feel-.as 
if we were tied anywhere. He wants us to be free; 
not as the winds, not to be free as the man who owns 
no law, but to be free by being law, by being right, 
by being truth. When you know that the law goes 
in one way, is it freedom to bring your will against 
that law, or to avoid it, and go another way, when 
the very essence of your existence means that you do 
not oppose, but yield, to the conditions—I do not mean 
arbitrary conditions, but the essential conditions—of 
your being, those conditions that make your being 
divine ; for God has made us after his own fashion, and 
when we do as God would do, as God delights to do, 
when we act according to the divine mind and nature, 
we are acting according to our own deepest self, which 
is the will and law of God. Jesus Christ might have 
said, ‘‘ITam the slave of my Father in heaven.” He 
-has nowhere used the phrase, but it was in that sense 
that St. Paul said, ‘‘I am the slave of Jesus Christ.” 
Qh, I appeal to you women—I mean those of you who 
love Jesus Christ—what would you not do to show him 
that you love him? Then, when I say the words, there. 
comesa painful thought, whether some of you may not 
be like children who indulge in all kinds of tender ca- 
resses, but who, when told to do something, begin to 
pout, and refuse to obey. Oh, to think that you should 
_love with all your feeling—that you should love the 
Lord so much, and yet take so little trouble to know 
from the story left behind what he really now, at this 
moment wants you to do. That is the way to show your 
love to him But, I put it to you again, what would 
you not do to show that you love him ? There were 
two women who seem to have gone as far as women 
could go to show their love to him. You Know the 
story—something that one cannot speak. You know 
the story. Some of you would do that, oh! how re- 
joicingly! And when you say ‘‘ Master,” you would 
like to say, with St. Paul, just because you have no other 
word strong enough, ‘“‘ Lord, lamthy bond-slave.” That 
was St. Paul’s feeling when he used the word. But 
then St. Paul spent his whole life, al! his thoughts, 
all his energies, simply to obey this Lord and 
Master; and so he was the one free man—not the 
only free man; there were some more amongst the 
Apostles—and, by his preaching, here and there and 
everywhere, there started up free men, or, at least, men 
who were beginning to grow free by beginning to be the 
slaves of Jesus Christ. 7 

But let me show you a little more. I do not say that 
the moment you begin to obey the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to be his slave, then you are free. I do not say 
that then you know what is meant by liberty. I will 
show you. There are many things that we know are 
right, and we are not inclined todo them. There are 
many things that we know are wrong, and we are in- 


clined todo them. But when the law of liberty comes, 
the will of Jesus Christ, we begin totry to do the things 
we do not like to do, and not to do the things that 
we do like todo. But do you not see that here is a 
strife? So long as we are in this condition, so long 


as we know that we have to do the things that we do 


rot like, and that we must not do the things we would 
like, we are not free. We are only fighting for freedom, 
but we are not free. We donot know liberty yet ; and 
yet, on the other hand (try to follow me), if we liked the 
good thing, and did not like the bad thing, and, without 
any thought or effort of our own, just went tothe good 
thing and not to the bad thing, we should not be free 
either, because we should be going just by the impulse 
in us. So there comes a contradiction which it is not 
easy to explain or understand. But, you know, God 
could not be satisfied to make us like the animals. A 
good dog does not bite because he is not inclined to 
bite. He loves you, but you do not say that he is high 
morally because he is not inclined to do anything bad. 
But if we, choosing, against our liking, to do the right, 
go on so until we are enabled by doing it to see into the 
very loveliness and essence of the right, and know it to 
be altogether beautiful, and then at last never think of 
doing evil, but delight with our whole souls in doiog 
the will of God, why, then, do you not see, 
we combine the two, and we are free’ indeed, 
because we are acting like God out of the essence 
of our nature, knowing good and evil, and choos- 
ing the good with our whole hearts, and delighting 
in it. It is not enough to love because we cannot 
help it. We must love, too, because we will it with 
our whole nature, and then, do you not see, when we 
come to love one another perfectly, we do not need to 
be told, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not bear faise witness,” because the thing is 
absolutely abhorrent to us, if the thought would come 
up at all. But when we have learnt to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, the thought of killing and stealing 
never comes out, or of defrauding or of doing ignoble 
things and calling them ‘‘ business.” Nothing of that 
kind. We positively love our neighbor, and to burt 
him would be to hurt ourselves worse. That is liberty; 
but we can come to that only by willing it; the root of 
our. being is that will. We must fall in withit. We 
must will it ourselves, and then, at last, the lovely will 
of God will possess us from head to feet and fingers, 
and we shall live in the very breath of God and act like 
God himself, free like the Living One, because we are 
one with the Source of our life and our being. 

So, friends, you see how we have got, all through, as 
far as the words go, to deal with something like contra- 
dictions, but in the meaning of the thing your own 
hearts tell you—the hearts of many of you, at least, tell 
you—what it is, and you will see that there is no con- 
tradiction in it at all. Though it might be exceedingly 
difficult to lay it out all plain in logical language, your 
hearts can understand it. Nay, they witness to it be- 
cause they have grown hungry. You want to be such 
children of God as this. You want to be free from the 
oppression of evil in every way. Nay, the time will 
come when you will lay down the arms of your bat- 
tle, fighting for the truth. You will have to lay 
them down even because you have conquered. How 
conquered? Because you are perfectly satisfied with 
God, one with his will, rejoicing in his joy, living in his 
life, having no fear, no ambition, no anxiety, but a con 
stant strength of life that death and heli cannot touch. 
You would not be afraid then if you were cast into the 
middle of hell fire. The flames could not touch you. 
If you had a body that they could scorch and burn, yet 
the soul within you would rise superior even to that 
torture, because, being of the very nature of God, par- 
takers of the divine nature, you would be able to bear 
pain in triumph and with a sense of freedom in the 
midst of it, and slavery would be far from you. 

But I have just a word to say now to those specially 
who think that they have belonged to Christ for many 
years. Are you in any sense—can you say it out of 
your heart, and meaning it,‘‘ I am the slave of Christ’? 
Object to the term, and I say, are you the free man of 
Christ ? for they mean the same thing. His slave is his 
free brother. Is there anything that you do now—and 
we cannot divide our lives, we cannot say that the pri- 
vate gentleman will be saved when the man of business 
will be condemned ; we are either all Christ’s, or not at 
all, for he has told us that no man can serve two mas- 
ters—are you doing anything now that is not just all 
that you would like, suppose the thing were to come to 
be laid open to the purest eyes of those who know you’ 
If there is such a thing as you would not like seen, does 
the Master see it, or does he not? If he does not, he is 
no Master: we want agreater. If you think he will 
let it slip, God forbid that I should serve that Master. 
I want a Master that will not pass over a farthing, a 
Master who will not let me go from his cleansing hand 
even if that hand be washing me with fire so long as 
there is any spot of defilement on my spirit ; and the 
least shadow of dishonesty is the deepest defilement. 
Are you not sometimes content with saying, “I do as 


my neighbor would do to me”? You cannot say, “‘I 
do as 1 would like my neighbor to doto me,” perhaps. I 
wonder whether you could say, then, what the Lord 
said ; for, remember, he never said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”” That was not what he taught. 
That was taught long before. The Spiritof God taught 
it, but not by Jesus Christ. What Christ taught was, 
‘‘ Love one another as I have loved you.” Do we be- 
have to our fellow-men as Christ has behaved to us? If 
we do not, we are not his slaves. -We may be even fol- 
lowing in the track of his triumph—I do not say that 
we shall not get in, but I am clear upon this, that we 
never shall enter until we have passed through what 
ordeal is needful to make us clean as God himself. We 
have got to be good, and if we will not willingly to our- 
selves, he will make us. It is what he made us for, and 
it ought to be the business of our lives. A figure has 
come before me; I will tell you what it is like. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, there is the Conqueror of all time 
driving in his chariot through the streets of the city. 
Amongst the enemy whom he has conquered, he has 
found children of his own, and he has said to those 
children, ‘‘ Come up and ride with me in my chariot ;” 
and they say. ‘‘ No; we will not.” But he cannot 
afford to lose his children. Therefore they are tied to 
the chariot and dragged along with ropes through the 
streets because they will not mount and ride with their 
conquering Father; and that is just the condition of 
thousands and thousands of so-called Christians. They 
are not free, and God will not let them go. They are 
tied to his chariot wheels, because of themselves they 
will not be children and ride hanging about the neck of 
their Father as he drives his conquering steeds. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT CoLUMBus, O., OCTOBER 7 TO 10, 1884 


The Transportation Committee has made the following ar- 
rangements: Members and others attending from points 
east of Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Wheeling, will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Chairman of Committee of Entertainment, with a blank 
certificate, to be signed by the agent of whom the ticket to 
Columbus is purchased. These certificates, signed as di- 
rected, on presentation toa ticket agent, who will be in at- 
tendance atthe meeting, will secure a return ticket over 
route traveled in going, at the rate of one cent per mile ria 
any of the following named roads: Adirondack Railway : 
Boston & Albany (via Albany): Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia ; Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: Fitchburg: Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western; Lake Erie & Western: Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern : Michigan Central: New York 
Central & Hudson River; New York, Lake Erie & Western: 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo; Pennsylvania Company’s lines; Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore: Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati & St. Louis: Norfolk & Western: Shen. 
andoab Valley; Wheeling & Lake Erie. If the starting- 
point is not located on one of the roads named, delegates 
should purchase tickets to nearest convenient point on one 
of these lines, and repurchase, by direct route only, through 
to place of meeting. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, the Michigan Central, and the 
Grand Trunk Railroads will sell round trip tickets at one 
and one-third fare, or four cents per mile, to Columbus or 
nearest junction point for Columbus, on presentation of 
certificate, which will be forwarded by the Chairman of 
the Committee of Entertainment. 

With the exception of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, all 
roads entering Columbus will return, at one cent per mile, 
to points on their lines, all persons who have paid full fare 
in coming. 

To secure tickets over these roads at the above rates, ap- 
plication should be made to the Chairman of Committee on 
Transportation at the close of meeting. 

A reduced rate will probably be allowed by railroads run- 
ning west and northwest from Chicago, but no announce- 
ment can be made at present. E. C. Breacna, 

Chairman Transportation Committee. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Mdttors will be glad to receive itema of news for these columns.) 

—The Ministers’ Meetings were resumed in Boston, Septem- 
ber 8. The Unitarians discussed ‘“ Our Political Duties as 
Ministers and as Citizens of the Present Time.’? The subject 
for discussion by the Congregat'onalists, and also the Bap- 
tists, was ‘‘ Vacation Experiences.’’ The topic talked upon 
by the Universalists was ‘‘Who Are and Who are Not 
Evangelical Preachers®’ The Methodist ministers, after 
discussing ‘‘ Political Morality,”’ offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted unanimously: ‘‘ Whereas, 


intelligence, morality, and religion lis at the foundatien 


of our loved institutions, and are essential to the greatest 
efficiency and perpetuity thereof ; and Whereas, the moral 
and Christian character of those who shall fill the offices 
and places of public trust inour Government has much to do 
in the maintenance of those principles ; therefore Resolved, 
That the doctrine that the morality or immorality of a 
man’s private and social life has nothing to do with 
his fitness or unfitness for public office, we regard with dis- 
gust and repudiate as a moral and political heresy, and that 
the periodicals in our country that propagate this doctrine 
are unworthy of our patronage and are detrimental to the 
morals, of, this community ; and that it is the duty of the 
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pulpit, the press, and all teachers of the youth to speak out 
against this demoralizing heresy.”’ 

—The Boston city pastors have concurred with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in its invitation to Mr. 
Moody to preside over a three days’ convention of Chris- 
tian workers of the New England States, to be heid in 
Tremont Temple, October 15, 16. and 17. Mr. Sankey will 
have charge of the music. 

—The converted Eurasian, the Rev. D. Osborne, who, with 
his family, recently arrived in Boston from India, preached 
in the People’s Church, September 12, in the evening. 

—The new Hollis Street Church (Unitarian), on the Back 
Bay, Boston, will be Gedicated October 2. The Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke will preach the dedicatory sermon. 

—Professor George Bartholomew, of Salem, invited the 
children of the Plummer Farm School, the City Orphan 
Asylum, the Carpenter Street Home, and also the inmates 
of the Old Ladies’ dnd Old Men’s Homes, to visit the Equine 
Paradox, September 11. 

—The Church of Christ in Worcester, Mass., has received 
eight Armenians by baptism in the past four months. Two 
young men will be sent to the Bible College, Lexington, 
Ky., this Fall, and after graduation will be sent to their 
country as missionaries. 

—The dedication of the Christian Advent Church at 
Webster, Mass., took place recently. 

—The corner-stone of the First Congregational Church at 
Lowell, Mass., was laid last week. This church was or- 
ganized in 1826. In the stone was deposited a list of all the 
members from the organization until the present time. 

—The Rev. kdward Braislin, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Newton Center, Mass., who has been abroad dur- 
ing the past six months, was cordially welcomed home by 
members of the church and congregation, September 6 

—A memorial bell has been presented to St. John’s 
Chureh, North Adams, Mass., by the Rev. and Mrs. H. I, 
Bodley. It was consecrated Sunday morning of last week. 

—The Eastern Convocation of Episcopse! Churches was 
held at Ipswich, Mass., September 10. Holy communion 
was celebrated, after which the Convocation Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William Lawrence, Professor of 
Homiletics at the Episcopal School of Theology in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., followed by the Rev. Dr. Gray, dean of the 
congregation, who gave an interesting account of the work 
of the church in Mexico. The topic for discussion—the 
office of visitation of prisoners—was participated in by the 
Rev. W. G. Wells, of Lawrence, the Rev. Dr. Shedd, of 
Newton, Dr. Gray, of Cambridge, and others. The next 
meeting is to be he!d at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
in November. 

—The South Congregational Church at Hartford, Conn , 
itis expected, will be again ready for occupancy November 1. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Thompsonville, Conn., 
has decided to erect a new che pel east of the present church 
huilding. The new Methodist church is well advanced to- 
ward completion. 

—The Faith Home at Stratford, Conn., has been aban- 
doned. The Rev. Arthur Sloane, recently rector of Christ’s 
Chureb, from which he resigned to devote all his energies 
to the Faith Home, has decided to go to Boston. 

—The death of the Rev. James Wesley Horne, at South- 
port, Copn., on September 6, was a shock to his many 
friends. Mr. Horne left the railroad station intending to 
walk to Fairfield. He followed the track of the New York 
and New Haven road, and when midway between the two 
stations he observed a train coming from the east ; he step- 
ped aside to let it pass, and was struck by the Shore Line 
express. He was instantly killed. Mr. Horne was a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, and established the Methodist 
College in Monrovia, Africa, after Liberia became a free 
State. 

—St. Jude’s Church, Grace, and St. David’s Church of 
Philadelphia, and the Church of the Holy Innocents, Tacony, 
Pa., are accumulating funds for the purpose of building 
rectories. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Burlington, N. J., has 
received by bequest the su'n of $1, 

—A pastoral letter from Archbis Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
was read in all the churches of the archdiocese, September 
7, which appointed the Plenary Council to begin on the 9th 
day of November, 1884. Eighteen years have elapsed since 
the last Plenary Council was held in this country. 

—The corner-stone for a new Baptist chapel was laid at 
Cape May, N. J., August 2 

—A new rectory has been completed for 8t. Peter’s Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 

—&t. Andrew’s Church (Protestant Episcopal), in West 
Philadelphia, is now closed. 

—The Protestant Episcopa! Mission of Philadelphia have 
rented a four-story house, with twelve rooms, for a Sick- 
Diet Kitchen. 

—The largest contribution to the cause of the foreign mis- 
sions made by any Presbyterian church of Pennsylvania, 
outside of Philadelphia, was made by the church at Titus- 
Ville. 

—The Wharton Street Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, which bas been closed during the summer for repairs 
and improvements, was opened last Sunday. During the 
ten years of the pastorate of the Rev. A. W. Williams, the 
membership has increased 360. 

—The Presbyterian church at Roseville, N. J., has been 
receiving extensive repairs and decorations during the past 
summer. The improvements cost about $5,000. 

—The forty-ninth annual session of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Christian Conference was held in the 
Broad Street Church, Providence, R. L., beginning Septem- 
ber 9. The annual sermon was preached in the evening by 
the Rev. B. 8. Batchelder, of New Bedford, Mass. 

—The Rev. J. G. Johnson, of Rutland, Vt., bas been in- 
vited by bis Alma Mater, Union College, Schenectady, 


N. Y., to the Professorship of Motaphysics and English Lit- 
erature. 

—It was a good month’s work in Mississippi which a 
missionary of the American Sunday-School Union did tn 
establishing four new schools. Heis much engaged among 
the colored race. 

—From Dakota a new missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union reports, as a month’s work, four new 
achools organized, three schools visited and aided, and 101 
Bibles and Testaments distributed. Since he bas been in 
Dakota he has planted a new school every Sunday but one, 
when he was called to visit two schools twenty-five miles 
apart. 

—The Disciples of Ohio gave for missions last year 
$10,649 33. 

—It has been discovered that the corner-stone of the new 
Congregational church at Danforth, N. Y., which was laid 
on September 8, bad been robbed of the box containing the 
papers and records. 

—The Universalist Church of Our Father, at Oswego, 
N. Y., was dedicated on the evening of the 17th. 

—The new First Congregational Church at Oilgensburg, 
N. Y., was dedicated August 28. The Rev. J. 8. Ainsley, the 
pastor, entered upon his duties as pastor of the church less 
than three years ago. He has accomplished a good work. 
The dedicatory services were well attended ; the Rev. James 
K. Beecher, D.D., of Elmira, the Rev. Mr. Kincaid. of Syra- 
cuse, and the Rev. Dr. Clark, of New York, took part in the 
exercises. 

—The German Presbyterian Chureh of Brooklyn have 
purchased the property of the Willonghtby Avenue Baptist 
Church, and will oceupy it after October 1. The congrega- 
tion of the Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church will occupy a 
hall which will be known as Memorial Hall, in honor of the 
late William E. Dodge. Other rooms in the building will be 
used for temperance and reform movements. 

—The Convention of Christian Workers has been in ses- 
sion during the past week inthe Twenty-third Street Gospel 
Tabernacle. The Rev. H. O. Pentecost delivered a very in- 
teresting address on the Christian Life. The convention 
closed on Saturday. 

—The xecond convocation of the colored clergy was opened 
in the Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth Avenve and 
Twentieth Street, New York, Wednesday morning. Six- 
teen representatives were present from the South. A ser- 
‘oon was delivered by the Rev. Charles H. Thomas, rector 
of St. Philip’s Church, New Orleans. The discussions were 
ou vital topics. | 

~-Memorial services in honor of Bishop Pierce were held 
in nearly every city and town in Georgia, September 7, 
Many of the churches were heavily draped. 

—An attempt has been made to burn the Presbyterian 
chureh at Tenafly, N. J. A mat saturated with oil was 
found, a partially chnstmed piece of paper, and a burnt 
mateh, in the vestibule. Inthe body of the church all the 
gas was turned on, but unlighted. It was by the merest 
accident that the sexton discovered the condition of things. 
One of the church members has offered a reward of $1,000 
for the conviction of the would-be incendiary. 

—A special request has been made by the Rev. W. G. 
French, chaplain of Blackwell’s Island, for fruits for the poor 
people in the almshouse. It is to be hoped that this reason- 
able request will be met with a ready response. Many of 
the inmates are very aged, and have become the wards of 
the State through misfortune and ignorance. 

—The Rev. Dr. Huntington, the rector of Grace Church, 
N. Y., will enter upon his duties September 21. The new 
spire has been completed, and the church has received its 
annua! renovation. 

—The Free Church of Scotland have established a new 
medical mission in the Holy Land ; the headquarters are to 
be at Tiberius, and will be called the Sea of Galilee Medi- 
cal Mission. 

—The reports from the North China Tract Society are most 
encouraging ; the receipts for the past year have amounted 
to over $3,500. Over 23,000 copies of tracts have been dis- 
tributed during the past year. 

—The Methudist Episcopal Conference of the West 
Nebraska Mission is now in session in Kearney, Neb., 
Bishop Mallalieu presiding. 

—Through the efforts of an estimable lady of Danbury, 
Conn., that town has at last secured a home for neglected 
and destitute children, until permanent homes can be 
found. Every village of any consideraole size should sup- 
port such a place of shelter for destitute or neglected 
children. 

—One of the most philanthropic projects has been 
undertaken by the ladies of Queens County, N. Y. They pro- 
pose to establish a home for pauper children independent 
of the poorhouse. The necessity of such a home, and the 
benetit which the « hildren will receive by being separated 
from the pernicious influences which must necessarily exist 
in @ pauper institution under the care of the State cannot be 
overestimated. These children will be trained totrades. I 
is to be hoped that the intelligent public will take hold of 
this work and assist it by moral and financial support. 

—A Congregational church is being built at Central Lake, 
Mich. ; also one at Wolverine. It is expeeted that the new 
Methodist Episcopal church at Clyde, Mich., will be com 
pleted before the cold weather begins. 

—The Sanitarium at Point Airy, near Philadelphia, Pa. , will 
be kept open while the warm weather continues. The ob- 
ject is to bring as many children to the Sanitarium each day 
as it willaccommodate. There has been an average daily of 
675 from June 1 to September 1. Though intended prima- 
rily for infants, it has been found necessary to admit large 
children who accompany the mothers. Thirty baby car- 
riages have oeen furnished by the Association, in which the 
mcthers wheel the infants about the grounds. There is an 
abundant supply of milk on hand, and clothing is furnished 


tothe children when, in the judgment of the matron, it is 
wise to do so. 

—The Presbyterian church at Albion, Mich., which was 
partially destroyed by fire on the 6th of October last, is 
aguin restored and refurnished, and was dedicated recently. 
The amount of the insurance has paid for the repairs. The 
debt of $600 has now been reduced to $450. 

—A new Episcopal church at Kalamazoo, Mich., will be 
one of the finest in the State when completed. | 

—Mrs. Almira T. Metcalf, of Providence, R. I., has of- 
fered the homestead of her late husband to Brown Univer- 
sity, conditionally. The university shall establish and 
maintain upon it an astronomical observatory and botanical 
garden. The homestead consists of thirteen acres of well- 
cultivated and valuable land, and is situated about a mile 
from the university buildings. The trustees are considering 
the acceptance of the gift. 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association held its 
first business meeting since June, September 4. Eighty new 
members were reported, and fifty-one renewals of member- 
ship. The employment bureau has filled forty-three perma- 
nent and twenty-six temporary situatious. The gymnasium 
opens with 528 members. 

—The flagon of the communion service belonging to the 
Church of the Advent in Boston was recently stolen. The 
service, which was a gift to the church nearly thirty-five 
years ago, was bought in London at a cost of nearly $1,000. 

—Miss Louise 8S. Baker, who has been supplying the pul- 
pit of the North Church at Nantucket, Mass., for the past 
four years, has been installed. Miss Baker eould not ad- 
minister the ordiances of baptism or the Lord’s Supper 
because she had not been ordained, it being contrary to Con- 
gregational ‘usage. The church at a recent meeting passed 
a resolution delegating the authority to administer those 
sacraments, and to admit members to the church, and all 
other ministerial duties. On August 31 one of the deacons 
gave Miss Baker the right hand of fellowship, and after 
some further exercises Miss Baker was ordained. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—f&. W. Adriance, pastor of the church at Woodford's Corner, 
Me, has received a call to the Highland Church at Lowell, Mass. 

—J H. Hoffman, pastor of the church at Henniker, N. H., has 
received a call to the church at Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

—Josiah H. Heald was installed pastor of the church at Ben- 
nington, Vt., September 10. 

—J. Brainerd Thrall, pastor of the church at Derby, Conn , 
resigned, much to the surprise of his congregation, September 7. 

—Charles F. Kradley, pastor of the church at Birmingham, 
Conn , resigned September 7. 

—John W. Savage, pastor of the church at Lawrence, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at Lake Linden, Mich. 

—E. B. Scott, pastor of the church at Onekama, Mich., bas 


resigned. 
BAPTIST. 


—J.F Hill, pastor of the church at Muskegon, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—J. H. Groff has accepted the call to the church at Colswater, 
Mich. 

—M. W Covelle, of Rochester, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at White Plains, N. Y 

—I. M. Haldeman, pastor of the Delaware Aventie Church at 
Wilmington, Del., has resigned and accepted a call to New York 

—Edward Loux has received acall to the church at Green- 
point, N. Y. 

—L. A. Hall has resigned the pastorate of the church at East 
Gloucester, Mass. 

—I. N. Earle, pastor of the Bethesda Church at Franklin- 
ville, Pa., has resigned. 

—S. V. "Marsh, pastor of the church at Holmesburg, Pa., has 


resigned. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Henry B. Jefferson, rector of the church at Ionia, Mich, has 
accepted a call to the church at Sandy Hook, Conn. 

—Elisha 8 Thomas, rector of St. Paul's Church at St. Paul's. 
Minn, has been chosen warden of the Seabury Divinity School 
at Faribault, Minn. 

—H. 5. Dennis, of Medina, N. Y., has received,a call to St. 
Luke's Church at Sodus, N. Y. 

—Charles T. Coerr, rector of Trinity Churoh at Wyoming, 

N. Y., has resigned. 

oseph Carey, rector of Bethesda Church at Saratoga, 

has received a call to St. Paul's Church at Camden, N. J. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John H. Heywood was installed pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Melrose, Mass., recently. 

—H. W. Bennett has received a call to the Methodist church at 
Bloomington, [1]. 

—J. F. Riggs has resigned from the church at Crawford, N. J 
and accepted a call to the Retormed church at Bergen Point, 
N. Jd. 

—Frank C. Overbaugh, a Methodist Episcopal minister, located 
at Flatlands, N. Y., has been immersed, and declared his inten- 
tion of entering the Baptist ministry. 

~—J. K. McClurkin, acting President of Westminster College: t 
New Wilmington, Del, will enter upon his duties as pastor of 
the sevond Reformed Church at Philadelphia, Pa., September 21. 

—P. P. Wisser was installed pastor of the Holy Trinity Church 
(Lutheran), at Mount Joy, Pa. last week. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Giles P. Hawley, pastor of the church at Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the chair of Metaphysics, Logic, 
apd Rhetoric at Union Cullege, N. Y. i 

—W. 8. Potter has accepted the cail to the church at Ionia, 
Mich. 

—William Alfred Gay has been dismissed fiom the Presbytery 
of Buffalo to the Presbytery of Elizabeth, N. J. He has acoepted 
a call to the church at Rahway, N. J. 

—K. H. Steele, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has received a call to the 
First Church at San Franciseo, Cal. 

—James P. Richardson, pastor of the church at Sodus, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

+Charles E. Dunn hat entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
chureh at Plainfield, N. J. 
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THE AUTOCRAT’S ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


R. HOLMES has written characteristic letters of ac- 
knowledgment to the editors of the ‘‘ Critic” and to 
the many writers who contributed of their gratitude and 
admiration to the ‘‘ Holmes number” of that admirable 
paper. The letters need no other introduction than the 
name of the writer : 
‘*To the Editors of the ‘ Critie:’ | 

‘‘The visit of your ‘Surprise Party ’ number was go well 
contrived that I bad not the faintest suspicion of what was 
going on until [ opened the ‘ Daily Advertiser’ of August 
29, my birthday. Onthat same day I received an advanced 
copy of the number of the ‘ Critic,’ in which I find myself 
embalmed like a Pharaoh, and built over with a pyramid of 
famous names. My letter, which you print, was written in 
the most lamblike innocence of any special use to be made 
of it. 

‘‘What can I say to the friends who have ovssidiaitinah me 
with kindness’ I cannot write to each one of them, ex- 
pressing the same feeling of gratitude in exactly the same 
form of words. I cannot work out scores of d‘fferent replies 
‘without turning the simple utterance of my gratitude into 
an exercise in rhetoric. Wiil you allow me through your 
columns to say to them collectively that which comes from 
my heart in answer to their — of esteem and affec- 
tion? O. W. Hotmes. 

BeveERLY Farms, Mass., August 831, 1884.”’ 


** To my Birthday Correspondents : 

‘*My Dear Friends,— Your kind words reach immeasura- 
bly beyond the mark of my desert, but I will own that they 
give me pleasure. Coming to me 89 late in life, they seem 
almost like open letters of introduction to a celestial house- 
hold, to which I am commended by my air-breathing friends 
and associates. Could I but carry them with me as creden- 
tials, it seems to me as if the angels themselves would make 
obeisance to a new- comer so highly spoken of. 

‘Speak as indulgentiy as you may to one who has crossed 


the dead-line of the Psalmist’s reckoning, he cannot forget. 


that he is sitting among the ruins of the generation to which 
he belongs—bimeelf a monument, if not a ruin, on which all 
but himself can read the inscription. Let not the critic 
weigh too nicely the value of the praise bestowed upon him. 
A few years will chill and quiet all the excited superlatives 
which overweening fondness has lavished in his honor. 

‘‘In the meantime, a little overpraise Comes too late to do 
him apy great harm. The breath that stirs his slumbering 
vanity brightens the fire upon his hearth, but fans no dan- 
gerous flame of self-love, as it might have done in earlier 
years. And even the shriveled centenarian loves a word of 
praise ; it is the sweetmeat of his second infancy. 

‘¢7 thank you, each and all of you whose names are on the 
paper before me, not forgetting thoxe other friends whose 
tributes of regard and love have reacbed me through less 
public channels. They come to me at one of those periods 
of life when kind words are most needed and most tenderly 
welcomed. I pray you all to accept this imperfect expres- 
sion of my feelings as at least showing you that you have 
conferred a great deal of happiness in obeying a generous 
impulse. Your grateful friend, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 

BEVERLY Farms, Mass., September 1, 184.” 


Science AND Arr 


EDUCATION IN ART, 


If the leading article in the August number of the 
‘‘Studio”’ may be taken asa fair sample of the work 
that the public may expect under the new management 
of that paper, it may congratulate itself upon an ac- 
cession to the ranks of art journalism in the shape of a 
paper whose influence will be at once great, authorita- 
tive, and progressive, and whose courage is indomitable 
in decryivg shams and pretentiousness and in forward- 
ing the interests of native artists of worth whose pecul- 
iar talent has been overshadowed by the superficial 

cleverness of foreigners. 

The editorial referred to above is entitled ‘‘ A Promis- 
ing Scheme,” and deals primarily with the new plan for 
the encouragement of home talent undertaken by the 
American Art Association. Although the chief interest 
of the paper is meant to center in this subject, we confess 
to finding ourselves more emphatically in accord with 
the writerin certain sub-topics which present themselves 

as side issues. Among these passages is the following, 
relating to the encouragement of art and the formation 
of taste, which it seems to us would bea good art creed 
for every one who is about to indulge his or her taste 
in art matters : 

‘* Whatever in the way of art can be had for nothing, for 
next to nothing, or for a sum which itis likely may be some 
what increased in case the purchaser should some day wish 
to sell—thus far and no further does the average American 
venture into the art market, and indulge his taste. As he 
reads these words, let every reader run over in his mind the 
list of bis acquaintances, and ask himself how many of 
them are the owners of a picture that deserves to be called 
a picture, or of a piece of sculpture in marble or in bronze. 
The result would be a curious one were the writer of this 
article to tellin detail his own experience. How many par- 
lors are there in New York, parlors in the houses of rich 
men, where everything betrays the possession of money—the 
house itself, its furniture, the provisions for luxurious com- 
fort, toys and trinkets in porcelain and fayence, bronze and 
ivory—and, on the walls, no other art than is to be got out 


: | of framed engravings, photographs, perhaps an etching or 


two, a pair of family portraits even. but nothing that 
shows any love of art in its higher torms, no painting, cer- 
tainly no sculpture! 

‘“‘The way to encourage art is, not to go about it as a per- 
functory duty, a thing tv be done because we must, but be- 
cause we enjoy the doing it. The habit ought to be culti- 
vated from childhood of looking at works of art, at pictures 
and statues, whenever we can get atthem. Then, accord- 
ing to our means, we ought to try to get possession of some- 
thing directly from the hand of an artist, if possible; not a 
reproduction, nora copy, but an original work, a finished 
work if it is to be had, if not, then a sketch or a memoran- 
dum for a sketch, something in which the artist’s own hand 
to be clearly seen. And this ought to be done with no 
thought whatever of the value of the object in money—of 
what it will bring; jt ought to be bought and held only for 
the pleasure to be had from looking at it. 

‘‘And do not despise small things, but each year buy 
soniething, and always something that you yourself like. 
Never take the advice of anybody, no matter now ‘ culti- 
vated,’ or ‘ educated,’ or how great an ‘ authority’ he or she 
may be. Do not buy because you are told the thingis good, 
unless you are quite free in your pocket to try experiments. 
But if you really cannot well spare the money, buy only what 
you really like and are interested in, and then put it where 
you can see it often, and try it by living with it, and be sure 
that if it be really good it will help you to get something as 
good, or, it may be, better, the next time.”’ 


THE GARFIELD MEMORIAL AT CLEVELAND. 


The history of this structure, which is to grace the 
city of Cleveland, is fully as brief as that of most archi- 
tectural monuments. The design for the memorial is 
by George Keller, of Hartford, Conn., and was awarded 
the prize originally offered for the best design for the 
monument. Mr. Keller's design was accepted some 
months ago by the committee of selection, who laid 
the design, previous to accepting it, before two promi- 
nent New York architects. 
without knowledge of the other's share in the matter, 
chose Mr. Keller's design, and, with certain changes, it 
is to be carried out. The following is a description of 
the monument, which we quote from the New York 
‘* Evening Post :” 

‘*The general idea is a round tower, surmounted by a 
conical roof. The form is large and noble, rising boldly to 
its summit, which is over 225 feet from the ground, and is 
surmounted by an open, arcaded, carved stone lantern. 
An order of canopied and traceried windows enriches and 
breaks the summit of the tower. At its base projects a 
square porch decorated externally with a historical frieze 
extending entirely around the base of the tower, and within 
easy view from the ground. It is divided into panels con- 
taining bas-reliefs which represent the career of Garfield as 
@ teacher, a soldier, an! @ statesman; 
watching of the world over his death-bed ; and the funeral 
provession from Elberon to Cleveland. The shaft of the 
tower is occupied by a staircase leading to the summit, and 
the curved surfaces of the tower are enriched by raised and 
bossy shields, bearing the arms of the different States, ar- 
ranged between the staircase windows and following a 
spiral line winding around the tower. These givea national 


character to the memorial, as if placed against its walis by 


the States, tributes to their departed President ; and the 
lantern which crowns the design seems placed there by the 
nation. The structure rises from broad terraces, which are 
reached by wide, spreading steps, forming a dignified ap- 
proach. The porch is entered through a wide, decorated, 
recessed doorway. Au ange! with folded wings stands in 
the center of the doorway, holding a scroll or shield, on 
which is inscribed ‘Garfield.’ Within the porch is a wide 
vestibule with a mosaic floor and a vaulted ceiling. The 
memorial temple, which occupies the entire space inclosed 
between the walls of the tower, is a rotunda, thirty-five feet 
in diameter, and on its mosaic floor, directly in the center, 
stands, on an elaborate pedestal, a heroic statue of Gar- 
field. Arranged ina circle around the statue is a row ot 
polished granite columns, with carved capitals, supporting 
a vaulted dome, forming a noble canopy to the statue. The 
diameter between the polished columns is twenty feet, and 
it is thirty feet from the floor to the top of the dome. Out- 
side of these columns is a wide aisle passing entirely around 
the statue. The interior is lighted by memorial windows of 
stained glass. In acrypt beneath is placed the mortuary 
chapel, away from the public gaze and safe from the inva- 
sion of the privacy that should always surround a place of 
sepulcher. The architect calculates that it will take at 
least three years to complete the monument, and says that 
its durability will be such that it will stand while the city of 
Cleveland has existence.”’ 


—A well-known Paris picture dealer has published an in- 
teresting and useful pamphiet on ‘‘Sham Old Masters.”’ 
He says that the commonest mode of counterfeiting an old 
picture is to cover a new cne—painted, of course, for the 
purpose—witb a certain transparent paste, which, when ex- 
posed to slight artificial heat, cracks and becomes brown. 
If a sufficiently venerable tint has not been produced, the 
canvas is washed with a mixture of Jampblack and licorice 
juice. The picture is next exposed for some hours to the 
smoke of a wood fire, and, the loose soot having been 
brushed away, is rubbed here and there with a rag which 
has been dipped in a very dilute sulphuric acid. This oper- 
ation gives a moldy appearance to those parts which have 
been touched. The work is finally sprinkled, by means oi a 
toothbrush and a hairpiv, with minute spots of asolution of 
sepia in gum water, to imitate fly specks, and it is then 


Each of these gentlemen, 


the waiting and 


ready for the market. Signatures are imitated by experts, 
who are known as monogramistes, and who devote their 
exclusive attention to such matters; and one of these men, 
who died recently, and was known to be the author of the 
pamphlet, confessed to the forgery of no fewer than 11,000 
eignatures of the Italian masters alone, and said he had fo 
years made a large income by the exercise of his art. 


Rooks Qutxors. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


During the past year readers of the ‘‘ Atlantic Month- 
ly’ have been making the acquaintance of a new writer, 
who still conceals his personality under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘Charles Egbert Craddock.” It required no 
trained literary faculty to discoverin the sketches which 
have since appeared in book form, with the title ‘‘ In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” a talent of a new order in Ameri- 
can fiction, an insight into exceptional conditions of hu- 
man life, and a force and wealth of imagination im- 
pressive and refreshing to the last degree. It was inev 
itable that the writer of those sketches should try his 
hand at along story, and that his story, when it ap 
peared, should stand apart from much of our current 
fiction. 

‘* Where the Battle was Fought” is a novel which lays 
a spe]! upon the reader in its first page, and, although the 
magica] charm is not equally feltin all parts of the story, 
that spell is upon us to the close. It is, in one word, a 
genuine, original work of fiction; not without defects, 
but radiant with imagination, warm with human life: 
with accents of suffering, with outbreaks of joy, with 
rush of passion, with endurance, endeavor, and con. 
quest ; with smiles, tears, love, and death mingling ana 
commingling. in the movement of the novelist’s tale as 
they meet, separate, and unite again in every human his- 
tory. The center of the story is an old and shattered 
house, standing in the midst of a Tennessee battlefield, 
which stil] throbs with the roll of the drum and trem- 
bles with the approach of marching columns whenever 
a train rushes through the cavernous, limestone country ; 
and over which, when autumn winds and mists are 
moving, a ghostly bugle rings, and phantom hosts still 
fweep as the living armies swept in the years of blood. 
Against this tragic background, used with wonderful 
impressiveness and with a boldness of imagination which 
one finds in no contemporaneous American novelist, the 
Southern life of to-day is portrayed in a series of sharply 
defined and thoroughly vitalized characters, and in a 
plot full of dramatic interest and power. The old bat- 
tlefield is rarely out of view ; and we recall no finer use 
of the imagination, no more subtle effect of art, in re- 
cent fiction than this undertone of the old life throbbing 
through the new and continually suggesting a contrast 
which the reader makes unconsciously as a tribute to 
the skill of the novelist. 

Southern life is more picturesque, by reason of its 
simplicity and its steady conformity to social traditions, 
than Northern life, and in the author of this story it has 
a new interpreter, alive to ita points of charm and 
nobleness as well as to its provincialism. In General 
Vayne we have a Southern gentleman of a type so de- 
lightful, so entertaining, and so genuine that we should 
be glad to meet him in a dozen new novels. Brennett, 
on the other hand, is a genuine American villain; a 
man of cool temper, resolute will, illimitable confidence 
in his resources, and the sagacity of a purely commer- 
cial ability. The plot need not be unraveled here; it is 
too interesting to suffer such violence ; but we note, as 
one of this novelist’s strong qualities, that he has a story 
to tell, and that he tells it as if he believed it. Here is 
no cool analysis, under the artificial process of which 
all human elements evaporate, and leave only a highly 
finished residuum of neat comments, careful studies, 
and delicate touches of art ; buta veritable movement of 
living men and women—a movement which does not 
ravel out in a general futility of mind and heart, of 
aspiration and effort, but which travels to its inevitable 
conclusion after the manner of those dramas of which 
actual life is woven. 

It would be eusy to point ont defects in ‘‘ Where the 
Battle was Fought,” but a perfect first story of such 
length and scope would violate all the laws of probabil- 
ity. We rejoice too heartily in the power and promise 
of this story to care greatly for its minor blemishes. It 
is a novel to rejoice in because it betrays a mastery of 
aspects of American life hardly known in literature, and 
full of interest ; because its writer understands that one 
touch of life is better than a thousand strokes of art; be- 
cause it betrays a reverence for certain types of life, rude 
in manner and speech, but near to nature and full of 
unconscious revelations of the mysteries of passion and 
suffering ; because a splendid imagination suffuses the ~ 
whole movement of the story with that glow which be- 
tokens the presence of a mind which dares to be free 
and strong and to stand with natuie aguiust the literary 
influences of the time. 


Where the Battle was Fought. 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


By Chariee Egbert Craddock 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) have issued several books of 
great interest, including Edgar Fawcett’s Adventures of a 
Widow; A Little Tour in France, by Henry James, contain- 
ing the delightful articles recently published in the *‘ Atlan- 
tic Monthly ;”’ and Charles Egbert Craddock’s novel, Were 
the Battle was Fought. Henry Holt & Co. (New York) pub- 
lish two books for boys, of very unusual interest: in /talph, 
the Drummer-Boy, by Louis Rousselet, translated by W. J. 
Gorion, the story of the War for Independence is twid ; 
while in Cuptain Phil, by M. M. Thomas, an account is 
given of the War torthe Union.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(New York) have issued a companion volume to their ** boy’s 
and Girl’s Plutarch’’ in the Buy’s and Girl's Hervdotus, edited 
by John 8. White, witb fifty illustrations; they also publish 
H. ©. Brandt’s Grammar of the German Language for High 
Schvols and Colleges ; Professor Rosenstengel’s “igh Schvol 
and Colieye Reader of German Literature; Tableau dela /evolu- 
twn brangaise, a Hoestorical french Reader, edited with notes 
by T. F. Crane aud 8. J. Brun, with an introduction by 
President A. DL. White, the object of the book being not 
only to furnish a French reader, but to give historical in- 
sight into a great epoch of French history.——Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston) send us the History of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the New Testament, by Edward Reuss, of the 
University of Strasbourg, translated by Edward L. Hough- 
ton, in two volumes; Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s Ameri 
cun Comments on European (Questions, International and 
Kieligwus; James Madison, by Sidney Howard Gay, in the 
Americau Statesmen Series ; Cupltais of Industry; or, Men 
vf Business who did Sunething besides Make Money, by James 
Parton. tovert Carter & Brothers (New York) issue a 
volume of sermons to children by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Newton, under the title of Bible Promises. Tonchstones, or 
Christian Grace and Character Tested, vy the Rev. A. Oxen- 
den, contalus some suggestive thouxtits on leading puints 
of Christian character and conduc!.———/liex and Crawlers, 
vr Lalks About Jusects (Poiladelpbhia: Presbyterian Board ot 
Education), bas been prepared by kila Rodman Church, 
whose name will bea suflicient guarantee of its trustworthi- 
ness and of its interest of style; Laci Strong’s Errand is a 
new book by the popular author, Jennuic M. Drinkwater. 
The Massachusetts New Church Union (Boston) bring out 
John Worcester’s Currespondence of the Bible, this volune 
being devoted to animals.——Charles Scribner’s Sons issue 
au important book in John Rae’s Contemporary Socialism ; 
Professor Albert Reville’s Native Heliyionsuf Mexico and Jeru, 
although scientific in its character, is popular and historical! 
in its style; Edward kggieston’s (Yueer Sturies for Boys and 
Girls are characteristically fresh, original, and vigorous ; 
Vol. VL. of Sluries by American Authors contains six short 
tules, by a number of well-known writers.——Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. have added to their very attractive popular 
edition of the poets Surf and Wave, a collection of poems 
relating to the sea, edited by Anna L. Ward, and published 
last season ; also, Poems by Anna Shipton. 


The Democratic Larty: its Political 
History and Lujluence. By J. Harris Patton, M.A. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) This will be a very useful little 
tiagazine Of campaign ammunition for not over accurate or 
scrupulous Republican orators ; and this we judge will be 
its entire service. ‘* Truth,’’ its title-page tells us, ‘‘is not 
partisan partisanship, we may add, is not truth. The 
ubject of the writer 1s to show that all the good that has ever 
come to the country has come from the Federal, Whig, and 
Republican parties, and ali the ill from the Democratic 
party. Itis not difficult to make out @ case by wise omis- 
sions aud suppressions, especially in view of the record ot 
the Democratic party lor the past twenty-tive years, when it 
has been in the opposition, and has done little but op- 
pose everything that tue Republican party has attempted to 
do. But we need not say to the readers of The Curistian 
Union that we do not think that thisishistory. The Ameri- 
can system, like the sidereal system, depends upon the ba)- 
ance and interaction of the two forces, the centripetal and 
the ceutrifugal. The tormer has been represented by the 
Repubiican party and its ancestors ; the latter by the Demo- 
cratic party. iu nature these forces are always kept in ex- 
act balauce ; in political lite one or the other is always liable 
tu be in excess. Tv Ilamilton we owe the establishment of 
the idea of national sovereignty ; to Jefferson the incorpo- 
ration, or at least the development, of that local self-govern- 
ment which De Tocqueville bas shown to be at the very 
foundation of American institutions. It is true that in the 
later life of the nativn, owing to slavery, it has been threat- 
ened more by excessive decentralization, in the form of State 
sovereignty, than by centralization ; but it is alsc true that 
if the condition of American politics to-day be compared 
with the ideais of our tathers, it will be seen that these two 
ideas of local self-government and national sovereignty 
have kept pace with each other, aud that our social and po- 
litical structure is at ouce more democratic than Hamilton 
would have made it, and more centralized than Jefferson 
would have made it, and better than either would have 
made it, for this very reason. It owes its development to 
elements supplied by both parties, and would not be a free 
nation to-day but for their double service. 


W hatever bears the name of Mr. Horace E. Scudder com- 
mands contidence even before one has examined It; and inthe 
case of the Histury of the United States from his pen (Phila- 
delpnia, J. H. Butler,; Boston, William Ware & Co.) that 
confidence is more than sustained. In his preface Mr. 
Scudder says the most desirable qualities in a text-book his- 
tory of the United States are clearness, reasonableness, and 
attractiveness; and these three qualities one finds pre-emi- 
neutly in the book which he has prepared for schools and 
teachers. It is a book admirable in its method, full of facts, 
dates, and divisions, and yet witha flowing narrative of 
historical interest which is by no means impeded and ob- 


American (guesliuns. 


structed by this drift-wood. Boys and girls do not care for 
urrelated facts of history, though they are greatly interested, 
if they are bright boys and girls, in facts which have a con- 
nection between, when they can see and follow that connec- 
tion. We take it to be the best feature of Mr. Scudder’s 
History that it will help those who study it to understand 
the movement of history “ from the time when America was 
first discovered to the eyes of Europe down to the present 
day,’’ and to see very clearly the “connection between the 


history of this country and the changes which have taken 


place in Europe during the period of our growt).”’ It goes 
without saying that to do this requires not only ample 
knowledge of facts, but just that sort of right jadgment and 
admirable liverary skill which Mr. Scudder never fails to dis- 
close in whatever he undertakes. He has written a history 
which every teacher can accept with entire confidence as 
being trustworthy, comprehensive, and dispassionate ; he 
has made it very attractive by virtue of its literary quali- 
ties: and he has so combined the uarrative-historical ele- 
ment with dates and facts as to secure both interest and 
exactness. To say this is to recognize in some measure the 
real service which this accomplished literary scholar has 
rendered to our schools. 

Those readers of the “ Atlantic’? who have found delight 
in the sketches of travel from the hand of Mr. Henry James 
which have recently appeared in that magazine will vot be 
slow to secure A Little Tour in France (Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co.). Like the ** Portraits of Places,’’ this volume exhib- 
its Mr. James inthe best points of his style, and style is 
essentially the supreme possession gf this charming writer. 
One misses the insight which makes ‘‘ English Notes’”’ one of 
the most luminous books of travel ever written ; nor does 
one find that fine play of imagination, transferring to the 
pages of a book the peculiar soit glow of Vriental life, the 
faded splendor of Spain, or the low-toned but striking at- 
mosphere of Holland, which are forever preserved to us by 
Gautier and D’Amicis. Mr. James studies landscapes, ruins, 
and loeal life as he studies character, with a very nice sense 
of discernment, a keen perception of what is artistic, and a 
wonderful faculty of putting the right word in the right 
place when be comes to describe his experience and his 
observations. This book will provoke comparison with 
Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Around My House,’’ simply because it 
deals with provincial France aud bas much to say about the 
provincial Frenchman , but the two books are very dissim- 
ilar. Mr. Hamerton gives us more information, and Mr. 
James more color. He is an accomplished traveler in the 
sense of being an accomplished man. 


We have already had occasion to commend the * After 
School Series’? which Professor William C. Wilkinson is 
preparing in connection with the Chautauqua course of 
study. The latest publication in this series is the College 
Greek Course in English (New York: Phillips & Hunt), a 
work which well fulfills the purpose of the author to makea 
certain degree of culture in Greek and Latin letters possible 
to those who know nothing of either language ; iu other 
words, to so present the facts in the history anu literature 
of. these two great nations that those who have been denied 
the opportunities of collegiate study may master them by 
private work. In this volume Dr. Wilkinson characterizes, 
describes, and quotes from all the great masters of Greek 
literature, from Herodotus to the Athenian orators, giving 
in each case a condensed but very clear and thoroughly 
accurate account of the substance of the books described, 
with many and copious extracts, aud with such comment 
and elucidation as are necessary to put the reader in pos- 
session of his author. As a comprehensive expression of 
onr judgment of the quality and excellence of this book, we 
need only add that it were weil for Chautauqua if all her 
text-books bore the same stamp of scholarship and repre- 
sented as true and sound a literary spirit. 


We are glad to receive and to commend the und Girl's 
Herodotus, edited by John 8. White (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). This handsome quarto, printed in large type, 
ou heavy paper, aud with numerous lilustrations, will serve 
as a companion volume to the * Boy’s and Girl’s Plutarch,”’ 
issued last year, and is worthy of the warm commendation 
which that book received. Herodotus, the father of history, 
is a writer whose varied and entertaining accounts of ancient 
customs and men are full of popular interest. ‘There is no rea- 
son why intelligent boys and girlsshould uot become familiar 
with the stories which he tells, in early youth, instead ot 
waiting to read bim in a course of study .uter in life. In- 
deed, this is just the sort of book which ought to be multi- 
plied, and we should be glad tocommend any otber editions 
of the old classics which will present their salient features 
with the same good judgment, taste, and interest displayed 
in this volume. 

George Routledge & Sons (London and New York) have 
lately added to ‘** Morley’s Universal Library’’ Locke on 
Civil Government, Dryden’s Translation of the dineid, Butler’ s 
Analogy of Keligion, and Walter Scott's Demonology and Witch- 
croft. We bave had occasion before to commend this admi- 
rable series of books, edited by one ot the most competent 
English literary scholars, issued in substantial form at so 
low a price as to bring them within the reach of every 
moderate purse. it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find any other series of books which present sv many and so 
wisely selected a collection of the world’s literature. It is 
sale to say that no reader of intelligence ought to be igno- 
rant of any of the works which have already appeared in the 
Universal Library, and the twelve volumes now issued give 
us ample basis tor predicting that the remaining books will 
be not less valuable. 

Among recent books of value to Bible students and 
Sunday-school teachers is the Manual of Biblical Geography, 
by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hurlbut, with an introduction by Dr. 
Vincent (The Continental Publishing Co., Chicago). Itis 


| described as ‘a text-book and Bible history, especially pre- 


pared for the use of students and teachers of the Bible, and 
for Sunday-school instruction; containing maps, review 
charts, plans, colored diagrams ; and illustrated with ac- 
curate views of the principal cities and localities known to 
Bible history.”” The volume is very cor veniently arranged 
and well illustrated. The maps are clear and of good size, 
and the text is so adapted to them as to bring out very 
clearly the successive eras in Jewish history. Altogether, 
we should judge it to be an admirable handbook for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Ten Days in a Jungle, by J. E. L. (Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co.), is a familiar and rather vivacious record of 
a journey through a jungle, reproducing the unusual as- 
pects of nature and animal life presented, with something of 
the strange and mysterious impressions which the silence, 
the vast extent, and the strange conditions of jungle life 
produce upon a traveler. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—A hundred thousand copies of the new edition of 
Heine’s works were sold within four days after publication. 

—Mr. James Payn has been writing up ‘‘ Some Literary 
Recollections,’’ in which he gives very charming pictures of 
famous writers. 

— Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, our readers wil] be 
glad to know, will publish a serial story in ‘‘ Harper’s Mag- 
azine ’’ next year. 

—George Routledge & Sons are about to publish a new edi- 
tion of Smoljlet’s novels in six volumes, and uniform with 
their edition of Fielding. 

—It is said that Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, whose poetry is 
well known to the readers of The Christian Union, is at 
work on a volume of prose. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in this country, si- 
multaneously with its appearance in Lonion, Max O’Rell’s 
new work on English social life. 

—‘*Mr. Jacobs,’’ the clever travesty on the better-known 
‘*Mr. Isaacs,’’ has reached its seventh edition—a large de- 
gree of success for so small a volume. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. have announced a number of very 
interesting publications for the Fall. T eir illustrated book 
will be a very fine edition of ‘*‘ Marmion.”’ : 

—Francis Key, the author of the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ is to be commemorated by a $60,000 monument, paid 
for by the estate of James Lick, of San Francisco. 

—John B. Alden (New York) has made a very neat little 
volume of Hamerton’s *‘ Intellectual Life.’’ It is one of the 
best specimens of printing and binding which he has sent out. 

—Mr. Smith Sheldon, founder of the well-known publish- 
ing house of Sheldon & Co., and the projector of that short- 
lived but popular magazine, the ‘‘Galaxy,’’ died in this 
city last week. | 

—D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish, in nine fort- 
nightly installments, aromance by Admiral Porter, entitled 
‘* Allan Dare and Robert le Diable.’?’ Each installment will 
contain an illustration by Alfred Fredericks. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co. have made a unique contribu- 
tion to the gift-book literature; it is called a “ Book of 
Fate,’’ each poem being accompanied by a full-page illus- 
tration, and the whole being bound in limp white vellum. 

—The principal features of the * English Illustrated Mag- 
azine ’’ for September are three articles: ‘‘ The Tour of Co- 
vent Garden,’’ by Austin Dobson; ** The Women of Chau- 
cer,’’ by Alfred Ainger, and ‘‘ Cricket,” by Andrew Lang: 
all profusely illustrated. 

—The first number of ‘‘ Munsey’s Illustrated Weekly” 
(New York) was published, according tothe announcementin 
its editorial columns, nine days fromthetimethe proprietors 
decided to embark on the new enterprise; and it certainly 
bears evidence of haste. Its special feature is its ardent 
advocacy of Mr. Bla.ne and the policy of protection. 

--An important feature of the coming numbers of the 
“Century Magazine’’ will be a series of papers on the 
‘* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,’’ to be contributed 
by officers high in command, who will describe campuigns © 
and battles at which they were present and of which they 
had full personal knowledge. Among these will be Generals 
Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, Rosecrans, Admirals Porter 
and Walker. Other contributors will be announced later. 
The articles will be fully and carefully illustrated, and will 
undoubtedly constitute the most interesting and valuable 
contribution to war history which has yet been made. 

—One of the most important announcements of the sea- 
son is made by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who propose to re- 
print in a handsome library edition the works of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. The initial volumes, three in number, 
will contain the dramas of Christopher Marlowe, and the 
works of Thomas Middleton will follow. It will be a great 
convenience to readers, who find it difficult to get good edi- 


tions of the Elizabethan dramatists, to have these marvel- ~ 


ously powerful old writers reprinted in a form which will 
make them accessible. The same publishers will also repub- 
lish, in fourteen volumes, the most popular and perma- 
nently interesting portions of the 224 volumes of the ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.’’ 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) announce for 
early publication a ‘‘Manual of Preaching,’’ by Professor 
Franklin W. Fisk, for the last twenty-five years Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
work is intended to set forth and illustrate the principles 
and rules of Homiletics ina brief and practical manner. 
Although chiefly designed for theological students and 
young ministers, it is hoped that the treatise may be of serv- 
ice to older pastors. Reference is made to the most recent 
literature both of the pulpit and of works on homiletics. 
The method followed in the volume is, first, to take a ser-_ 
mon in pieces, and inspect its principal parts, and then to 
show how to gather materiale and form asermon. The aim 
has been to make the work, in a brief and practical way, as 
helpful as possible to the preacher. 
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A KINGLY JOKER. 


Multifarious are the anecdotes—fables, 
some of them, I really believe—told of 
the King. He is a misogynist, a hater of 
court ceremonials, yet withal a man who 
stands upon his dignity ; a passionate 
lover of music and mountain scenery, and 
a great stickler for the autonomy of 
Bavaria. He will not have it Prussianized 
at any price. His favorite seat is a hunt- 
ing lodge up in the mountains. It is said 
that he sleeps in a large, lofty room, with 
the ceiling painted to represent the firma- 
ment, and a practicable moon shedding a 
mellow light from one quarter of the 
artificial heavens. The perspective is 
managed so as to give the illusion of 
spaciousness, und through tne distant 
trees cut out in the canvas, as he reclines, 
may be heard the plash of falling waters. 
Their lullaby hushes him sleep. 
Miecenas had a fondness for the same 
soporific. Sometimes his Majesty rises 

ip the night, has a black steed saddled, and 
dashes off at a whirlwind speed up and 
down the hill roads—which are well kept, 
for that reason—like a phantom horseman 
pursued by some relentless decree of the 
supernatural powers. The finest stud in 
Bavaria is to be found in his stables, but 
the cattle are Cast soon and often : they are 
thoroughly worn out and broken down 
after a very few years in the royal service. 
Ife plays practical jokes on his retinue 
sometimes. Itisrelated of him that a Min- 
ister arrived in hot haste once to crave an 
audience on important business of state. 
The King was out hunting the chamois, 
but by some chance the Minister succeeded 
in catching up with the party. Ludwig pre- 
ceded him to a game-Keeper’s hunt, where 
he sometimes used to lunch, and wert in, 
telling him to attend him. The Minister, 
waiting one hour, two hours, and at last 
losing patience, and fearing that his 
royal master had been attacked by some 
sudden illness, forced in the door. No 
King was there. He had made his exit 
by a window at the back, and was away 
on the high hills in pursuit of the game. 
In the capital his Majesty often com- 
mands an opera—generally one by 
Wagner, for whom he has as strange a 
predilection as a predecessor on the throne 
had for Lola Montez—and this opera is 
produved in the middle of the day. The 
theater is darkened, and nobody is ad. 
mitted to the auditorium but himself. If 
he is pleased he sends a prima donna, not 


a bracelet nor a ring, but a bouquet of | 


flowers plucked by his own hands. He 
once had ‘‘ Lohengrin” enacted on. the 
Starnberger See, the borders of the lake 
having been illuminated a givrno at his 
expense.—[Tinsley’s Magazine. 


CAN THE SEVERED HEAD THINK? 


M. Pettigand bas contributed to these in- 
quiries Observations he made in 1875, when 
witnessing the execution of an Andmite at 
Saigon. According to his account the exe- 
cution took place on a sandy plain of the 
tombs, the cemetery for the Anamites and 
Chinese. Four pirates, captured in arms, 
were the sufferers. Their chief was a strong 
man-in the prime of life, and, meeting his 
fute with calm courage, the doctor deter- 
mined to keep his eyes tixed upon him. Ac- 
cording to the local mode of execution, the 
prisoner has his hands tied behind him and 
fastened to a post. He has then to kneel 
down and bend his head, so as to stretch the 
intervertebral substance as much as possible, 
and if the victim shrinks, an assistant holds 
him ip the right position by his long hair. 
In this case no such aid was required. The 
executioner with betel juice marked the spot 
he wished to strike, and then, with the 
sweep Of a long, broad, and thin saber, 
effected his business at one stroke. M. Petit- 
gand remarks that, when decapitation is 
skillfully performed in this manner, there is 
no contusion of the spinal marrow, which 
occurs with the guillotine, unless it happens 
to cut neatly through an intervertebral disk. 
In the Anam case he did not for an instant 
lose sight of the condemned man, but ad- 
dressed some words concerning him to the 
officer superintending the execution, in a 
loud voice. He noticed, also, that the 
patient examined him with the most lively 
attention. When the preparations were fin- 
4 shed, the doctor retired a couple of meters, 


and the victim, before bowing his head, ex- 
changed glances with him. The head fell 
less than two meters from him, and did not 
roll as usual, but stood upright on the sand, 
which reduced the hemorrhage to a mini- 
mum. ‘*At this moment,’’ exclaims the 
doctor, ‘‘I was alarmed to see the eyes of 
the victim fixed upon mine. Hesitating to 
believe this a manifestation of consciousness, 
I moved quickly in a quarter circle round the 
head, and I can affirm that the eyes fol- 
lowed me. I then returned to my first posi- 
tion, moving more slowly. The eyes still 
followed for a very brief moment, and then 
suddenly left me. The face, at this instant, 
expressed manifest anguish—the poignant 
avony Of a person sulfering acute asphyxia. 
The mouth opened visibly, as if struggling 
for air; the head then lost its balance and 
rolled on one side, the contraction of the 
maxillary muscles being the last sign of life. 
From fifteen to twenty seconds bad expired.”’ 
—| Knowledge. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


8vo, $2. 

Mr. Rae’s book is the first attempt that has 
been made in the English language to sketch out 
the prevailing types of Sucialisin historically, 
with « full account of the economic theories ad. 
vanced in their favor, and a careful and judi- 
cious estimate of the various schemes in the light 
of a sound yet liberal social philosophy, without 
prejudice or class bias. 

useful and ably written bouk.’”’—{London Satur 
day Review. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1884. 


THE NATIYE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU By Prof ALBERT REVILLE. 1! 
vol., 1210, $1.50. 

Professor Reville bas taken for his subject the 
religious of the Mexicans and Peruvians at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, and describes the 
civilization, religious customs, mouastic institu- 
tions of these races of the New World. His 
treatment of the theme is popular and historical 
rather than philosophical, and consequently 
udapted for general readers. 


QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Epwarp EGG.eston, author of Jtoxy,” 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ etc. 1 vol., 
d2mo, $1. 


A’series of twenty delightful tales, in Mr. Eg- 


gleston'’s happiest vein. 
STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The Sixth Volume Contains: 


THE VILLAGE CONVICT, by C. H. Wuire. 
THE DENVER EXPRESS, by A. A_ Hayes 
THE MISFORTUNES OF BRO. THOMAS 
WHEATLEY, by Lena Kevwoop FaIRFAX. 
THE HEARTBREAK CAME), by L. W. Cuamp- 
NEY. MISS EUNICE’S GLOVE, by ALBER?P 
WEBSTER. BROTHER SEBASTIAN’S FRIEND- 
SHIP, by HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Handsomely bound in (loth, 16mo, 50 cents. 


With hardly an exception, every American 
writer who is known as the author of good short 
stories is represented in Scribner's Stories by 
American Autbors. Among the contributors are : 
Miss Woolson, Mr. James, Mr. Stockton, Noah 
Brooks, N. P. Willis, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, J. S. of Dale, Mrs Mary Hallock Foote, 
H. ©. Bunner, F. D. Millet, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Bayard Taylor, and 
Brander Matthews. Send for a detailed list. 


MAP OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. ‘ici 


from Native and Foreign Authorities. By 
S. Wituiams, LL D. Colored and 
bound in a substantial cloth cover. Price, 


$1. 


Reprinted from Dr. Williams’s great work, 
“Middle Kingdom,” to supply the demand fora 
comprehensive map showing the scene of the 
hostilities between France and China. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, - New York. 


An Increased Interest 
Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr. Robinson’s 
‘* Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.”’ 
very decided power in our prayer-meeting,’’ 
ig what one pastor calls it. Another says, 
‘Its presence in the vestry has materially 
increased the attendance upon our meet- 
ings.’’ The priceis one great point. Here 
is a book of 553 hymns and 330 of the best 
tunes that can be collected, printed on tinted 
paper and strongly bound in full cloth with 
red edges, for only 50 cents. The bymn edi- 
tion (full cloth also) costs 2 cents. It is 
widely used in mission churches as a book 
for all services, and for colleges and schools 
it is just what is needed. Yale and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminaries have adopted it. 
146th thousand now ready. Send 5O cents for 
asample copy to THe CENTURY Co. 37 E. 
17th St. New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Books I.—XII. The Text, with an English Ver- 
sion in Rhythmic Prose. by Georer HERBERT 
PaLMeER, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

This translation is pecullarly vigorous and flexible, 
and general readers will baste be less charmed by 
it than students—“ lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
business men, who have not quite forgotten the 
Greek of their college days, and to whom the 
Odyssey then read is still a delightful remem 
brance,.” The Greek is given on the left-baod page, 
and the translation on the right. 


HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPT- 
URES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By Epvuarp EvcGEeN) Reuss, Professor 
Ordinarius inthe Evangelical Theological Fac- 
ulty of the Eneperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. T:anslated from the 
Fifth Kevised and Enlarged German Edition. 
with numerous Bibliographical Additions, by 
Epwarkb L. Hovearton, A.M. 2 vols, $5.00 


The pice ig | of America and all students of the 
ology and Biblical criticism will welcome this 
translation of a work which has become a stand 
ard in Germany. 


JAMES MADISON. 


Vol. X. of *“*American Statesmen” Series. By 
SypNey Howarkp Gay. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ; 


Or, Men of Business who did something besides 
Making Money A Book for Young Americans. 
By JAMES PARTON, author of Lives of Franklin. 
Jackson, Jefferson, Voltaire, etc. With several 
portraits 16mo, $1 25. 


the story of the lives of Peter Faneuil, klinu Burritt, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Peter Cooper, and forty other 
meu Of mark in various callings. Every boy in 
America ought to read it, and men will find it ex. 
ceedingly engaging. 


COOPER'S SEA TALES. 


Second Series. With Introductions by Scsan 
FENIMORE CooPER. Including Jack Trer, THE 
Sea Lions, AFLOAT AND ASHORE, MILEs WAL- 
LINGFORD, THE CRATER. 65 Vols., 12mo, taste- 
fully bound, $5.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE CENTURY 
FOR OCTOBER 


Contains the prospectus for the loth year of 
this magazine, including a partial announce- 
ment of the remarkable series of articles by 
distinguished Union and Confederate gen- 
erals on *‘ Battles and Leaders of the Givi 
War,”’? which begins in November, and is 
prefaced in this number by 

“LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
AKMY LIFE, by George F. Williams, 
war correspondent, illustrated from etchings 
by Edwin Forbes: a paper on the bumorous 
and tragic phases of the bivouac, march, and 
battle, with anecdotes and reminiscences ot! 
noted generals on both sides. 

Other features of the uumber are: 

ROSA BONHEUR, by Henry Bacon, 
with portrait, illust.ations of her studio, 
chateau, etc., and an engraving of one of 
her paintings. 

AUSTIN DOBSON, by Brander Mat- 
thews, with frontispiece portrait from paint 
ing by Watts. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
COLONIES, by Edward Eggleston, with 
numerous pictures of ante-revolutionary 
buildings now standing. 

THE D’ALENE STAM- 
PEDE, by E. V. Smalley. A graphic ac- 
count of the growth and decline of the latest 
mining craze in the Black Hills. 

THE ODYSSEY AND ITS EPOCH, 
by W. J. Stilltaan, :llustrated by Harry Fenn. 

THE NEW ASTRONOMY. IL. The 
Sun’s Surroundings. By Prof.8. P. Langley, 
with nineteen illustrations. A popular ac- 
count of the results of observations made at 
recent solar eclipses. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WEALTH, 
by Washington Gladden. A discussion from 
a Christian standpoint of the distribution of 
wealth. 

FICTION (two short stories): ‘‘ Brax- 
ton’s New Art,’’ by W. H. Bishop; and 
‘*The Price [ Paid for a set of Ruskin,’’ by 
Grace Denio Litchfield. Also the conclusion 
of “ Dr. Sevier,’’ by George W. Cable, and of 
‘* A Problematic Character,’’ by H. H. Boye- 


sen. 
TOPICS OF THE TIMES: “ Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War,’’ ‘‘ Tips and 
their Takers,’’ ‘* The Danger of Delaying Re- 
forms.”’ 
OPEN LETTERS: On the Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, by Stone Pasha and the 
Commander of the Galena; Arctic Explora- 
tion, The Ku Klux Klan, Congregational 
Singing, etc. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, POEMS, etc., ete. 
Price, 35 cents ; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. 


THe Century Co. New York, N. Y. 


Don't Send Us Money 
itolCardCo., Hartford,Ct. 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Recent Publicati 
eceéll Icaulons. 

WAITON’S COMPLETE ANGLFR. Ma 

JOR’sS edition, with %6 illustrations, 12mo, cloth 

$2.10. 

A new and elegant edition of this quaint old classic . 

printed on fine calendered paper, in clear and hand 

some type, with all the illustrations of Major’s edl 
tion. 

“In all respects one of the must complete and at- 
tractive formsin which this charming English clas- 
sic has been given to the public We know of no 
edition in which the student can find this notable 
work more delightfully and completely presented 
for study or for reading.” (Christian Union. 
RED-LETTER POEMS. Ly English men and 

women, from Chaucer down to the present day 

lémo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; alligator leather, 

cushion covers, $3.00. 

“As a compart, inexpensive, popular handbook; 
and work of English poetry, itis without a rival’ 
—{N. Y. Examiner 
SWINBURNE’S POFMS. Selected and edited 

by R. H. Stopparp, with Introductory Preface. 

l6émo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25; alligator leather 
eushlon covers, $3.00; Svo, cloth, $2.5; Svo, tree 
calf or full morocco, $6.00. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. Illustrated ed}. 
tion, S8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50; full morocco, ; 
tree calf, 39(0. Elegantly illustrated with 16 full- 
page original drawings by the best artists and eno 
graved by George T. Andrew. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’s ENGLAND. By Lady 
CaALcoTT. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly prinved 
and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
language al! the essential facta of English History 
for Young People, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct 

young peopie.”’— [Boston Advertiser. 

HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. SyMineTon, - 
with an intreduction by LyM4aNn AbBoTT, D.D. 
Square lémo, 75 cents. 

** No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”—({Journal of Education. 
WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. By fave Huyr- 

INGTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A story of fifty 

years ago. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place. New York. 


Important Announcement ! 


NOW READY: 


The new edition of HADLEY’S GREEK 
GRAMMAR, revised and in part rewritten 
by Professor F. D. Allen, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Teachers of Greek should examine 
the new edition of HaDLEY’s GREEK GRaM- 
MAK before beginning with another class. 
6 Single ry | mailed to any teacher of Greek upon 
receipt of the exchauge Descriptive Educa. 


rice. 
tional Catalogue, Gomtetines full list of Latin and 
Greek text-books, sent to any teacher upon Applica- 


tion. 
D. APPLETON & Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New Yurk. 


Choral Worship, 
book for Choirs, Singing Classes, and Musical Con- 
ventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 30 pi es, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music. 100 vageso Piemonte 
2 pages o Hymn Tunes, 11U pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine Glees and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or $Y per dozen. 

a pew and bright 


Song Worship, * 


for SUN DAY-SCHOULS, by L. O. EMERsgON and 
W. F. SHERWIN. 
The hymus and tunes are by the best talent, and 
the book is one that is fully up tothe requirements 
of the most advanced taste. not fail to exam- 
ine it. Single specimen copies 2 cents. 
Price 35 cts., or $0 per hundred. 


The Model Singer, 


arin ng CLASSES, by W. O. PERKINS and D. B. 
OWNER. 

Contains ap excellent Singing School Course, fill- 
ing 192 pages, including 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and 
Part Songs, 29 Hymu funes, 1s Anthems, and 4 
Chants, aiso a Modulator, and Man us. 

Price & cts., or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book, 


rior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
‘or Musical Societies, By W. O, PER- 
Choruses. 


a new and su 
and Secular. 
KINS. 163 pages, large octave size. 
Price $1; per 


in Press, a pew High Scbvol L. 
matled for re 


O. Wailtforit. Any boo 
tatl price. 


LIVER DITSON & .CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Surpasses all Others! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This new and favorite Song Book contains "a 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY IT! 


Price, tn Beards, @30 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 
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THE PLATFORM OF NIHILISM. 


ORYS F. GOROW, in a recent number of the 
‘Christian Register,” comes to the defense of 
the Nibilists of Russia, and makes an effective plea fora 
more tolerant and sympathetic opinion of them. In the 
course of this article he quotes the following fragment of 
a letter, giving the purposes of the so-called revolution- 
ary party in Russia. To the average American it does 
not seem very revolutionary. The letter was addressed 
by the Executive Committee of the Revolutionists to the 
Tsar of Russia : 

‘* We hope that personal resentment wil] not suppress 
in you either the sentiment of duty or the desire of hear- 
ing the truth. 

‘* We also might feel resentment. You have lost your 
father; we have lost not only our fathers, but our 
brothers, wives, sons, and best friends. Nevertheless, 
we are ready to forget all personal rancor, if the welfare 
of Russia demands it; and we expect as much from 
you. 
‘* We impose upon you no conditions of any kind. Do 
not take offense at our proposals. The conditions which 
are necessary in order that the revolutionary movement 
should give place to a pacific development have not been 
created by us, but by events. We simply record them. 
These conditions, according to our view, should be based 
upon two principal stipulations. 

‘* First, a general amnesty for all political offenders, 
since they have committed no crime, but have simply 
done their duty as citizens. 

Second, the convocation of the representatives of the 
whole of the people for the ecxawmination of the best 
forms of social] and politica] life, according to the wants 
and desires of the people. 

‘* We, nevertheless, consider it necessary to point out 
that the legalization of power by the representation of 
the people cun only be arrived at when the elections are 
perfectly free. Theelectionshould therefore take place 
under the following conditions : 

‘First, the deputies shall be chosen by all classes 
without dictinction, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants. 

‘* Second, there shall be no restriction of any kind 
upon electors or deputies. 

‘*Third, the electors and the electoral agitation shall 
be perfectly free. The government will therefore grart 
as provisional] regulations until the convocation of the 
popular assemblies : 

‘* (a) Complete freedom of the press. 

‘** (6) Complete freedom of speech. 

‘*(c) Complete freedom of public meeting. 

‘** (d) Complete freedom of electoral addresses. 

‘* These are the only means by which Russia can enter 
upon the path of peaceful and regular development. 
We solemnly declare before the country and before the 
whole world that our party will submit unconditionally 
to the National Assembly which meets upon the basis 
of the above conditions, and will offer no opposition to 
the government which the National Assembly may sanc- 
tion. 

‘‘And now, your Majesty, decide. The choice rests 
with you. We, on our side, can only express the hope 
that your judgment and your conscience will suggest to 
you the only decision which can accord with the welfare 
of Russia, with your own dignity, and with your duties 
toward the country. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


“ March 10, 1881.” 


‘“A MORE EXCELLENT WAY.” 
By S. M. K. 


OT long since, at a gathering of the alumni of one 

N of our theological seminaries, the theme for con- 
sideration was, ‘‘ The Hindrances that Keep Young 
Men from Entering the Ministry, and the Attractions of 
the Ministry.” In the discussion following, one pastor 
emphasized as a hindrance ‘‘ the troublesome minori- 
ties’ that often defeat a minister's usefulness. In a 
recent State Association these same ‘* troublesome mi- 
norities ”’ were referred to as a common source of friction. 
There is a tendency to make light of Councils, and to 
waive the old usage of installation, as if these excellent 
customs had lost their usefulness. There is danger lest 
we shall look too much upon the surface of things, and 
so fail to go to the bottom of the difficulty. We must 
concede that our fathers, in Old and New England, had 
the same human nature that men have now. We must 
look for the source of the difficulty in some other direc- 
tion. Men had the same unrenewed heart then as now. 
Piain preaching of the Gospel, that puts the responsi- 
bility for sin upon the sinner, was not relished any better 
200 years agothannow. Men did not then take to God’s 
way of repentance and faith, as God’s remedy for sin, 

any more than they do now. The causes for a decline 
in the number seeking the ministry, at least in ratio to 
our population, and the friction between churches and 
ministers, that leads to frequent changes in our pulpits, 


_may haveacommon root. The friction named is due, 


in my judgment, to the misalliance between the church 
(the local body) and the ecclesiastical society, which in 
law, the law of the State, is supposed to care for the 
temporal affairs of the congregation. This is true in 
New England and in New York. 

In the earliest times each church had no society about 
it. The fathers made the church co-existent with the 
voting population. Noman could be a voter if he were 
not achurch member. This could not continue, as the 
population of unconverted people grew, and as property 
increased ; for those who had property, and were not 
church members, wanted a voice in the management of 
affairs. The so-called ‘‘ Half-way Covenant” further 
produced mischief in Massachusetts by introducing 
many unconverted people into the church. As wealth 
increased, the element of worldliness was enlarged in the 
church. When a few disliked the pastor (no uncom- 
mon thing at that day) it was an easy thing to array the 
society with some from the church against the pastor, 
and oust him. So, in times of a decadence of spiritual 
life, the connection of church and society has furnished 
men who did not wish to be disturbed by too plain 
preaching of the Gospel, or who did not like a faithful 
pastor because he revealed the nakedness of Zion. 
What it was not policy to do in church, it was compar- 
atively easy to do in and through the ecclesiastical 
so_iety. 

And now a new fashion has cdme in to disturb the 
peace of our churches. It has become, even in New 
England, quite common to Aire a minister for a year or 
for two years. This makes the question of continuing 
the services of a minister come up trequently, and in the 
society too, the very place where by usage the minister 
never appears, and where any dislike toward him may 
be freely ventilated. If the devil had desired a means of 
disturbing a minister, itis doubtful whether he could have 
invented one more effective than the abuse of the rela- 
tion of the society has proved itself to be. What a dis 
affected man could not accomplish openly in the church 
has often been done indirectly and slyly through the 
society. Now. the process of removing a minister in 
this way involves a great amount of talk in the family 
and around the church building, which so reveals the 
littleness of human nature that many a young man in 
the parsonage and the other homes says to himself, ‘‘ I 
will serve God elsewhere than in the ministry.” He, of 
right, raises the question whether he ought to put him- 
self where he will be compelled to surrender some of 
his manhood, or else leave the ministry after he has 
once entered it. And the very class whom God wants 
in the ministry, conscientious, sensitive, truth-loving 
men, determine to honor God elsewhere. 


HYGIENE FOR SMOKERS. 


NDER the above unique title, Dr. Felix Bremont, 

a smoker himself, has published an interesting 

article in a French magazine. The testimony contained 

in the following extract from it is weighty because it 

comes from a user of tobacco, and not from a preju- 
diced theorist : 

‘This article is not intended for school-boys desiring to 
enjoy their cigarettes out of the sight of their tutor, nor for 
children who try to play the man by taking up one of his 
faults. It is addressed to smokers, but does not purpose 
to increase the numberof them. Its design is to indicate 
what precautions may be taken to diminish, as far as possi- 
ble, the inconveniences of smokers’ glandular irritation ; 
but it affirms the reality of these inconveniences, and de- 
clares it impossible to remove them completely. 

‘‘The first hygienic principle relative to tobacco is, Do 
not smoke at all: don’t smoke at any age. More than one 
old smoker will agree with me that it would have been good 
for him if he had never lit a cigar; for he suffers now if he 
cannot smoke a half-dozen of them in the course of the day. 
The habit of smoking creates a fictitious want that is, per- 
haps, more imperative than reai wants, and which is a con- 
stant trouble to those who feel it. When I have a pressing 
engagement aiter dinner, I cut my meal short so as to have 
time to smoke a cigar ; and there is to me nothing to sug- 
gest doubt in the story related by Phiibert Audebraud of 
Father Schoéne, director of Louis Philippe’s park of Mon- 
ceaux, who loved two things—his plants and his pipe. 
From morning till night he lived in the garden, and from 
morning till night he carried a short pipe in his mouth, 
which he would not take out for any one. ‘It may pass 
hefore me,’ said Louis Philippe to him one day, ‘but to 
smoke so in the presence of the queen and the princesses |’ 
‘Sire,’ replied Schoéne, ‘it is stronger thanlam. If your 
majesty is not satisfied with my service, I shall have to pre- 
sent my account; | shall probably die with vexation over 
the matter, but it will be with my pipe between my teeth.’ 

‘* Do not enroll yourselves, then, beardless readers, in the 
battalions of Nicotia. Initiation into her mysteries has 
painful accompaniments, and her fervent worship brings 
troubles of another character. Tobaccois smoked in cigars, 
cigarettes, and pipes. Placed in contract with the mouth, 
the cigar, which cannot escape some chewing, colors the 
saliva and charges it with the toxic principles of the 
tobacco—elements, principally nicotine, that should be care- 
fully rejected. A person smoking only a simple light cigar 
may, perhaps, see the end of it without spitting, but, if he 
consumes any number of them, he must spit frequegtly. 


This exercise 1s less indispensable when a cigar-bholder 1s 
used, and the adoption of such a mouth-piece is recom- 
mended by hygiene as a means of avoiding the direct con- 
tact of the mouth with the tobacco, and considerably dimin- 
ishing the inconveniences of smoking. Cigar-holders are 
made of amber, shell, glass, bone, cherry, birch, lilac, 
jasmin, maple, and cane. Holders made from the last wood 
are the best, because they are generally longer than the 
others, whereby the smoke may become cooled, and because, 
being very cheap, they can be frequently renewed. Other 
inconvenierces, involving questions of cleanliness, are 
avoided by the use of the cigar-holder. Too many hands 
touch the tobacco while it is being manufactured into a 
cigar for one to be able to say it has not been soiled, and 
cases of its having been the vehicle for conveying vontagious 
disease are not unknown. 

‘“‘Havana cigars are the best ; but howto getthem? The 
coat does not make the monk, nor does the label make a 
real Havana. We read in the‘ Journal d’Hygiéne’ that 
cigars are brought at very cheap prices at various places in 
Europe, and then shipped to Havana, where they are boxed 
and labeled and sent back to Europe. According to M. 
Cardon, the matter is arranged more expeditiously at Ham- 
burg and Frankfort, where cabbage-leaf cigars are sold as 
real Havanas under the government stamp, which they have 
acquired the right to bear by being sent out to meet vessels 
coming in from Cuba, whose arrivalin the Baltic or in the 
Channel has been signalized. The cigars go through the 
custom-house, get the government mark, and are worth ten 
times as much as they were before their little excursion.’’ 


CONCERNING THE MULLIGAN LETTERS. 
Editor Christian Union: 
ILL you permit me tw ex press # word con 
cerning the character of candidates for high 
places ? In a recent issue of The Christian Uniou 
you spoke of the address of Mr. Schurz, recently, in 
Brooklyn, as a fair and candid presentation of facts 
concerning Mr. Blaine and the Mulligan letters, and 
called upon any one, on the other side, to give a better 
explanation if such were possible. Your request 
seemed frank and fair. Possibly there are wise and 
honorable reasons why areply is uncalled for. But as 
a copy of Mr. Schurz’s address has been sent me, and 
this being the first time I have read those letters or been 
made acquainted with their import, and not being 
identified with any political party, I offer my judgment, 
for what it is worth. 

I agree with you and with Mr. Schurz in saying that 
a candidate for high office, whether in Church or State, 
should be aman above reasonable reproach. But that 
such should rise above all suspicion seems too exacting, 
and in a world of depravity, such as ours, it is next to 
impossible. Have we any case in history, including 
our Lord, where great men rose above all moral suspi- 
cion ? 2 

The letters quoted by Mr. Schurz, sent by Mr. Blaine 
to Mr. Fisher, are open to the interpretation given by 
Mr. Schurz. But is there no other candid interpre- 
tation tothem ? If so, in justice to the highest good 
and our personal integrity, ought it not to be given ? 

First, in view of the dangerous position—and self- 
preservation is said to be the first law of our being—is 
it reasonable to suppose’ that a Speaker of Congress 
would ‘‘ prostitute” his high position for money ? And 
if prostituted in the ways shown by Mr. Schurz, would 
not the most obtuse observer detect it ? 

Secondly, the burden of Mr. Schurz'’s speech seems to 
be to show that Mr. Blaine, by telling Mr. Fisher that if 
he took stock in the Little Rock Railroad i.e would not 
become a ‘‘ deadhead,” for he (Blaine) ‘‘ knew of chan- 
nels in which he could be useful,” was making a corrupt | 
offer. It proved that Mr., Blaine did dispose of bonds 
for that railroad, though he suffered loss afterward in 
doing so. Is Mr. Blaine not reasonably entitled to this 
interpretation, rather than that of the ‘‘ prostitution ” 
of his office ? 

In the third place, Mr. Blaine denied in the most 
solemn manner the alleged charges, and such denial is 
entitled to consideration, and ought to be worth some- 
thing in favor of his innocence. 

And, fourthly, a life of generally accepted integrity 
and honor can hardly be set aside. Such a life is surely 
more reliable evidence of moral honesty in the case of 
Mr. Blaine than the inference, drawn from the private 
letters to Mr. Fisher, of his baseness in the ‘‘ prostitu- 
tion” of. his public office. I have no acquaintance what- 
ever with Mr. Blaine, and am precluded by my nation. 
ality from voting, but sincerely hope that this favored 
land may be blessed with the wisest legislation. 


B. A. 38. 


‘‘A good conscience is to the soul what health ts 
to the body. It preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calamities 
and afflictions which can possibly befall us. I know 
nothing so hard for a generous mind to get over as cal- 
umny and reproach, and cannot find any method of 
quieting the soul under them, besides this single one, of 
our being conscious to ourselves that we do not deserve 
them.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


Perhaps the truest comment on the stock 
market of the past week would be to say 
that it has been as dull as the weather has 
been hot and sultry. There has hardly 
been as dull a week during the whole 
yearas this. The absentees have stayed 
away from business longer than they an- 
ticipated, owing to the oppressive heat, and 
the influence of a smaller number of traders 
has made itself felt in the reduced volume 
of transactions at the Exchange. But, 
with all this, the feeling of confidence has 
not abated, and the general judgment is 
that there is good reason to anticipate a 
healthful revival of general business when 
the autumn season fairly opens. The New 
York Central Railway Company, as we 
anticipated a week ago, has declared a 
dividend of one and a half per cent. 
quarterly in place of the usual two per 
cent. which it has not once deviated from 
for the past ten years or more. This new 
departure is due to causes made plain in 
our last week’s column. ‘The change thus 
made by so important a company, whose 
stock is so largely held by investors, is, 
we believe, as we intimated, an exceptional 
case. The change in the case of the Lake 
Shore Railway Company, from two per 
cent. quarterly toone and a half per cent., 
was made for the last quarter, after 
quite a number of years of eight per 
cent. annual dividends. This, then, re- 
duces the dividends on the so-called 
Vanderbilt stocks to the extent of two per 
cent. per annum on $140,000,000 of stock, 
equal to $2,800,000 in the aggregate. The 
reduction is due to the competition of the 
new railways to Chicago, which has de- 
pleted the earnings of all the old roads, 
and which will continue to seriously affect 
such earnings for a number of years to 
come, until the traffic has grown up to the 
new conditions; even then, with freight 
rates so reduced as they now are, and 
with the probabilities of permanently 
lower freights between such important 
points of internal commerce, we believe 
the prospects are very remote for the 
return to eight per cent. on the lines 
named. The investors in these stocks 
must, probably, be content to receive their 
six per cent., with but little promise of 
more. Yet if this rate can be main- 
tained, the prices of New York Central 
and of Lake Shore stocks are really cheap 
in the market, and may be counted as 
- good investments. The sensational news- 
paper reports of a general breaking up of 
the trunk line pool are probably nothing 
more than a sensation ; we do not believe 
that the recent passenger rate cutting has 
any very great significance, and it will 
doubtless be adjusted before any consider- 
able damage will result to the autumn 
traffic over the trunk lines, which now 
_ promises to be large. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has just declared its usual one and three- 
fourths per cent. quarterly dividend out 
of increased net earnings for the quarter. 
The recent combination against this com- 
pany, made up of the Postal, tie Balti- 
more & Ohio, and the Merchants’ Tele- 
graph Companies, has fallen through dur- 
ing the week past, owing to the financial 
cmbarrassments of the last-named com- 
puny. The management of the the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company has proved 
itself in every way able and honest dur- 
ing the past five years, and has won the 
confidence of the public to that degree 
that it would seem doubtful if any oppo- 
siiion organized against it would meet 
with success. | 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a one and one-half per cent. divi- 
dend, quarterly, on its stuck, which is 
the second one since the merging took 
‘place in July. It promises regular quar- 
terly dividends hereafter. 

“The Missouri Pacific Company has also 
declared its one and three-fourths per cent. 
dividend for the quarter ending with Octo- 
bet 

The earning of railways during the past 
quarter, in the aggregate, are not equal to 


those of a year ago for the corresponding 


quarter, but there are a number of roads | calm to tell me what had occurred, and I 
that have held their own, and some that need hardly say I laughed almost as heartily. 


have exceeded the earnings of a year ago. 
On the whole, no great or important 
change is reported. The bank statement 
is as follows : 


Loans, increase $1,526,400 
Specie, decrease”. . 1,605,600 
Legal tenders, increase ..... 130,300 
Deposits, decrease............. 964,300 
Reserve, decrease.............. 1,234,525 


Money continues easy, even a drug g, at 
one and one-half to two per cent. per an- 
num. Prices for stocks and bonds have | 
not materially ~_—r from a week ago. 


THE GERMAN BED. 


I am not one of thoseirreverent Americans 
who poke fun at the German bed. It is nar- 
row, it is also short, and it curls up at both 
ends like a caterpillaron a shovel. Its mid- 
dle curve sustains the notorious German 
‘*puff.’’ This is simply a small feather bed, 
about three feet by four, constituting, with a 
single blanket, the sole covering of the vie- 
tim. Before leaving America I was told that 
one-third my time was spent in bed, for 
which reason I have studied this queer lay- 
out with care. linfer from it that the Ger- 
man never has cold feet, and that his main | 
concern is with his bowels. He lies upon his 
back, in which position the central sag of the 
bed compensates for what would else be a 
centr. protuberance of person fatal to the per- 
manence of any such ticklish covering as the 
puff aforesaid. But with his head raised high 
by a bolster and two pillows, and his feet 
elevated correspondingly, the upper line of 
his person is substantially a straight one, 
upon which he balances the puff with more 
or less success, according to his gifts and 
idiosyncrasies. S&till, the care of the puff is 
a ticklish operation, and therefore he does 
not allow it to be endangered by the presence 
of second causes in the bed with him. All 
the German beds are single as well as singu- 
lar. But there is much to respect in a Ger- 
man bed when you come to know it better. 
The puff is of no use to an American, who 
generally sleeps upon his side and turns over 
frequently during the night. Tosleep upon 
one’s side in a German bed, without first re 
forming it, is impossible—the spinal joints 
do not permit it. But after taking out the 
wedge-shaped bolster and a large pillow or 
two, we find a mattress of soft material, 
based upon a covered spring mattress of 
approved congeniality. Then, if one is not 
too short, he can lie at ease, and, by the aid 
of warm weather or an extra blanket or two, 
at a practical temperature. But all the com- 
mon beds are too short for an average Amer- 
ican to stretch himself upon. I thought 
seriously of practicing up the puff technic, 
but later gave it over as suitable only to 
receptive minds of tender years.—{ Mayence 
Letter to Chicago News. 


KILLING A RABBIT. 


I saw a capital trick played on a so-called 
sportsman by a couple of mischievous 
schoolboys. They procured a dead rabbit 
and fixed it firmly in a lifelike position by 
means of sticks, etc. ; then tying along piece 
of string to each foreleg, they went and 
ensconced themselves,behind two large trees 
in the cover, one on each side the road, about 
seventy yards from the gentleman’s stand. 
Putting down the rabbit, one of them drew 
it slowly across the road, the other giving a 
shout, which made their friend. look round 
and immediately shoot at it, when the string 
was jerked and the rabbit fell on its side. 
While he was reloading and fiddling with his 
gun the rabbit was drawn away, and in a 
short time the game was played again ; in the 
end about twenty shots were fired at it by 
the victim, not one of which touched it, and 
the string was only cut once. When lunch 
time came, and the keeper went round to 
collect the rabbits, he was saluted with, 
‘Well, Smith, got my eye in to-day. Never 
saw such a gun; killed at least twenty rab- 
bits straight off crossing the road up there. 
Must have been one of their regular runs.”’ 
Off went the keeper to pick them up, and, of 
course, detected the trick atonce. His good 
manners would not allow him to laugh there, 
so he had to make a bolt for it, and, to my 
great surprise, I saw this staid and serious 
head keeper burst through the cover into the 
ride I was in, and begin to shout with 
laughter ina most uproarious manner. For 
a moment I thought he had gone mad, and 
on walking up to him could get nothing out 
of him except, between his fits of laughter, 
‘“*Beg pardon, sir, but them ‘limbs,’ them 


The indignation of the victim was great 
when he discovered the trick, and he stalked 
off to the house at once, and perhaps it was 
well that he did, for the two young scamps’ 


account of the whole thing was enough to | 
send any one into fits.—{ London Society. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: S WEDDED 
LIFE. 


Since I last arrived in Yorkshire I have 
heard it generally asserted that .the brief 
wedded life of Charlotte Bronté was by no 


pee the roseate dream of. happiness that 
, her biographers have described. 
_ appears to have been a harsh, if not a posi- 
tively unkind, husband, and certainly his 


Mr. Nicholl 


actions after the death of his first wife prove 
him to have been an unloving one. Perhaps 
it was better so—that early death with the 
dim eyes turned to the bleak moors that the 
dying woman loved better than the grandeurs 
of London or the loveliness of Paris. That 
strange, morbid nature was not created for 
happiness. The last supremest chance that 
& woman ever has afforded her—namely, 
that of conjugal bliss—seems to have failed 
her. Fame and glory and the applause of 
the world found her indifferent and unre- 
sponsive. She had outlived thé sister whose 
nature was so like her own—the brother that 
she had idolized in spite of his shortcomings. 
What was there then left to the lonely, un- 
satisfied heart save the one repose that may 
never be troubled? Yet to how many of us 
would not her lot have appeared one of un- 
speakable happiness? To written 
‘* Jane Eyre,’’ to have been received as one 
of the greatest authors of the day, to have 
been welcomed as a sister by Thackeray—to 
a healthy, appreciative nature such a destiny 
would have seemed resplendent with the 
choicest gifts of heaven.—| London Letter to 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b 
its PERFECTLY “SATI eks FA not fo 
in every respect, and its re seller. 
Made in a variety Of sty les and prices, Sold by first- 
class dealers evervwhere. Beware of worthles — 

nuine + CO. Ball’sname on b 


MONS 
WANTED FOR 
M AD. GRIs WOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 


CORSETS, 


4 


AND SKIRT 
su 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

Thev combine Durability, Comfort, Health fulness 
and Elegance of form, aud being made in various styles 
iad lesgths ure adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Lades make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
to ADAME & CO 
Or to Genera! Agents: 

Mme K.A GRISWOLD. 459 W 


two ‘limbs!’’’ At last he got sufficiently 


J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, shington 8 Bo 
J. B. Wreant & CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


Happiness at Home. 


if’you cannot afford the expensive vacation 
trips to the seashore or mountains you may be 
Pr as happy and healthy at home if you foliow 
this advice : Be out of doors all you possibly can, 
walking or riding, and breathing full draughts 
of pure fresh air; take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
| purify your blood, regulate your digestive or- 
|gans, and give strength to your whole body. 
| Try it this season and see if the result is not a@t- 

isfactory. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla gives me an appetite 
and strengthens the whole system. I can cheer- 


fully recommend it to all who need a regulator 
of the bowels ora building up and strengthening 
medicine." J. W. COOK, Pres. Cambridge 


(Mass.) Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Perfect Health 


“In four weeks Hood's Sarsaparilla made me 
anewman. My head ceased to ache, and my 
whole system is built up anew, enjoying perfect 
health. It is the best medicine I ever use -d, and, 
after havirg tried others, I find it has no equal. ee 
I. BARRINGTON, 130 Bank St., New York City. 

1 can safely recommend Hood's Sarsaparilia 
to any one in need of an excellent bloo puri- 
fier, or any one troubled with nervousness.’ 
MUCKABEE, 64 Bond Street, Cleveland, 
Onlo 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared om 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


9 


BEST THING KNOWN 
W ASHING BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
"NGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
vo family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Soid by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
GNLY SATE labor-saving compound, and 
aways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW FORE. 


No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 


Wholesome, 
Nutriticis. 


The most d 
jtious most 
popular iin 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur®é 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has taAree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass 
Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 


SENT ON 
3O DAY 


TEST TRIAL. 


A bo w logs fast 


annteoring an Adeertia- ment wtle 
eonier a fuvor upon ihe Advectiser ane 

rublieher by stating thut they saw the 
Adecortisoment in Ths Uhristian 


_ = 
| | 
JAMES 
| S 
EAR LINE 
| “CON, 
No VAL IBAGE, 
| ME ATS, FISH, 
RES S N ( R. DURKEE & CO. 
| NEW YORE. 
| 
| 
| 
\ y |i | | 
FRB 
| 25 cal 
| 
} 
| ais brilliantly illuminated poster in 5 colors. Ald free. 
ts Wanted. Big money made quickly. ; ‘ 
| MONARCH CO., (A) 06 State St, Chicago, TIL 
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EVANGELIZING CHINA. 


The following passages are from a letter 
written by a Frenchman many years resident 
in China: 

“It is certain that two European powers 
are regarded with respect at Pekin. They 
are the two nations who have led their vic- 
torious armies upon the soil of the Celestial 
Empire, and whose power the Chinese have 
discovered to their cost—France and Eng- 
land. The English certainly have a trade 
with China worth 1,000,000,000f. ; at Canton, 
as at Shanghai, they rule the market. France 
does business to the extent of, at most, 20,- 
00),.000f. But China contains 1,000,000 Cath- 
olies and 500 priests and bishops, placed 
under French protection. Let it be thor- 
oughly understood that the French Ambas- 
sador has not only to watch over the mission- 


aries of his own nationality ; every Catholic 


priest, be he Italian, Belgian, Spanish, 
French, or Chinese—all Christians, in short, 
are confided to his care. It is his duty to 
see that liberty of conscience ia strictly ob- 
served from one end of the immense posses- 
sions of China to the other. Whosoever 
becomes a Christian places himself, by that 
very act, under the protection of the tri- 
colored flag. 

‘‘France has deserved this honor, since no 
other nation has sent intothe Far East either 
as many apostles or such large material sup- 
plies to sustain them. Thus—is it credible? 
—in spite of her inferior commerce (for 
French traders are anything but numerous 
along the coast), in spite of her terrible re- 
verses during the war of 1870, France has 
kept the highest position in China. England 
takes the second place. As soon as there is 
a French government (republican or mon- 
archical matters not) which understands 
what a mighty influence it possesses, France’s 
prestige in China will be established to last 
for centuries. It is not by conquests in the 
Far East, nor by new trading stations, that 
the French Government will consolidate its 
power. What can result from the costly 
Tonquin expedition? A few French traders 
will establish themselves at Hanoi, but it is 
certain that if a European town rises up It 
will only be peopled by Germans or English- 
men. Let the French Government thor- 
oughly understand that its influence in 
China has no other raison d’étre than the pro- 
tection of Christianity. 

**To uphold this cause it will not have to 
sacrifice either soldiers or millions of money 
in order to found along the coast of China 
and Tonquin establishments which, like the 
Indo-Chinese ones, are sure to meet with 
almost complete failure. On the other hand, 
it will enjoy most important benefits. There 
is no enmity against us among the Chinese 
people, who are favorably disposed toward 
Christianity. The day the Chinese are con- 
vinced that Europeans want to make them, 
not Europeans, but Christians; that they do 
not come to destroy their nationality, but to 
regenerate it by means of a purer faith; 
that it is not, in a word, the conquest of 
China which tempts Europe, then the Power 
anointed to the Christian protectorate— 
that is to say, France—will possess an im- 
mense, unheard-of, and incalculable power, 
of which Europe shall be jealous, but at the 
same time incapable of doing, or even at- 
tempting, any to it.” 


— 


BOHEMIAN CORPSE-BOARDS. 


When any one dies, man or woman, the 
corpse is removed from the death-bed and 
laid on a board, previously cut and prepared 
to receive it. At the head is a sort of pent- 
roof—a low gable; lower down is a bar 
across for the seat, and a little shelf at the 
bottom for the feet. On this the corpse re 
poses till the funerai. After this, the paint- 
ing of the board is completed, the inscription 
filled up: it is then nailed or screwed toa 
stout post, which is driven into the ground 
by the roadside, so that the ‘‘ corpse-board ”’ 
stands upright till the post rots and allows 
it to fall, when it crumbles neglected into 
the soil. The entrance to a village is through 
an avenue of these horrible memorials. 
Sometimes, however, they are planted in the 
depth of the wood where roads fork, beside 
mere paths, in the most lonesome spots. As 
they advance in age, they decline more and 
more from the perpendicular, and lurch to 
right and left. In the evening gloaming, the 
appearance of a row of these is just that of 
a line of tipsy soldiers. This effect is en- 
hanced by the peculiarity of their ornamen- 
tations. At the head, under the weather- 
board, where rested the head of the corpse, 
is painted a round white disk, which is 
adorned with figures of the Virgin and a 


saint in the sky, or the Trinity, and in the 

middle is the deceased, kneeling very up- AFTER DINNER. 

right, in his best Sunday clothes. Ancther 

variety is a clock-face with the hands point- Pe suffer 
can arrest the progress of that painful 

ing to the hour of death. Further down is®/ malady by the use of an after-dinner 

tablet, or a pair of tables, on which are in-| pill, so composed that it will give tone 

scribed the name, age, and merits of the tothe stomach, prevent be ‘artburn, rouse 

departed, and some verses of more or less, tlie liver to healthful action, invigorate 


; the kidneys,and thus, through the ae tiv ity 
originality and merit.—{ Cornhill Magazine. of these’ organs,. promote the natural 


movement of the stomach and bowels. 
A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 


AYER'S PILLS are so compounded that 
their action, thouzh mild, effectually pro- 
A curious case of the affection of animals duces the above “re sults. They also, in 
for each other has recently been browebt t0) Complaint. Kidney Dic 
our notice. Newell & Little purchased from)  eaxe, Rheumatism, and many otber scrious 
the estate of the late W. M. Dorr a horse, stink ‘nts. 
along with which came a dog that had been 
brought up with it and which refused to be 
separated from its companion. Ever since 


AYER’S PILLS 
contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
the new firm has purchased the horse, the dog} stance, and do not gripe unless the 
has remained with it. Should a stranger be bowels are irritated, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
ordered to drive the horse, it seems to make) effect in constipated or chronic eases, they 
no difference to the dog, who will follow the} need only be taken in diminishing instead 
wagon just as well as if the regular driver, of increasing doses. For seamen, ane in- 
habitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
Mr. Manning, were in charge. Sundays the 

countries Where physicians are not 
dog remains in the stable all day, even the hand, they are of inestimable value. 
driver being unable to get it to remain away; ‘Ulere is boardly a sickness they will not 
omptiv. ‘Po young girls just entering 
the dog sleeps in the manger in front of the i womanhood, and to women whose 
horse, which will not disturb the hay on period of maternity is drawing to a close, 
which its canine friend reposes until it has} Avers Pills, in moderate doses, merely 
finished its nap. They frequently play with Is yg ar action of the 

each other,the dog licking the face of the horse i egoes ata 
and the latter rubbing the dog with its head 


incalculable Value. 
in return. The most singular part of the 


PREPARED BY 
story is that the dog seems to prefer the feed ee © Aver & Co..t — 
of the horse to anything else, and will eat the LOWE, MASS. 


ground corn and oats in preference to any Sold by all Druggists. 
other thing. Falls News. 


“Ma, I saw a streak of thunder last week,’ | °* PERFECTION” 
asserted one of the rising generation. 

‘* No, my boy, you did not see a streak of 
thunder. It was a streak of lightning,’’ was | 
the mother’s response. 

‘‘ But I did see a streak of thunder. I saw 
it strike atree. I know it was thunder, be- 
cause our groceryman said so,’’ urged the 
urchin. 

‘He ought not to have told you that, for 
he knew better. What did he say %”’ 

‘““Why, he was looking across the road 
just when the tree was hit, and he said: 
‘Struck, by thunder!’ I guess he ought 
to know. He’s older’n you.’’ And the 
chubby customer walked away, incensed at 
the ignorance of women.—| Waterloo Ob- 
server. 


Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat Nov. 22, ’81.} 
Combining with our Self- 
Acting Valve and Non- 
Heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 


nor leaking of the fount. 
Ask for the 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 
First Ave. and 28th St. N.Y. 
Send for lilustrated ex- 
planatory Circular. 


WANTS. 


THE 
[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate capone] 


PUBLISHERS Desk. will be inserted wn this column for subscribers only, 


——- | for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
New York, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1884. | 2dlishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t. pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
STEADY ADVANCEMENT OF THE others who ure not abie.} 


WEST SHORE. Wanted.— An experienced knitter who is a 
8 
aa ee a regular worker for the New York Exchange for 
A new time table will go into effect on the | Women’s Work will be glad to receive a limited 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway | number of additional orders for fine work in 
on Sunday, September 14, 1884. Important | wool or silk. Baby socks a specialty. Addreks 
changes occur. The third through express | W., Christian Union Office 
train in each direction will commence run- SPS 
ning on date mentioned, making fast time Wanted —By an Aimerican woman, a situation 
: as housekeeper in asmall family; or to assist 
and direct connections for points in Canada, in housekeeping duties. Pleasant home more 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 8t. Louis, | an object than salary. Reference if required. 
and the great Southwest. The additional | Address Miss J.S., Box 110, North Branford, 
through express train will be known as the | Conn. 
““St. Louis Express,’’ and will have Pullman 
sleeping cars daily, leaving New York at 6 — ; 
P.M., between New York, Rochester, Buffalo, HEAT 2M HOUSE 


and Detroit, making through connections for RM 
St. Louis and the Southwest. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 20 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


‘ge. hag the unprecedented success attending the 
sale of Dr. Scott’s renowned $3.00) corset, and a very 
general inquiry for Electric Corsets of less price but 
possessing the same therapeutic quality and ele- 
gance of shape, the Doctor has decided to place 
upon the mar et a full line of these beautiful and 


invaluable +e gage which will now retail at $1, AND FREEDUM tRUM SOS 


$i. Ww, $2,and 83; thus bringing within the AND. rURED BY 


about them is that they prevent as well as cure 
disease ; therefore all ladies, even those enjoving 


sess real merit, and, apart from their electric ¢ ua ity, 
good health, should wear them. The Doctor's TROY NY. CLEVE LAN. HICAGO. IL. 
OR 


are well worth the prices asked. A great feature 
HALLETT NEW 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence thei 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima — 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
the Chice ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Trernont St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


La investors r cent 
nd. Loans Principal and ore per uaran 
seed. Guarant on —— of $75,000. fer to 


any commercial agency. Send fore reulars. Texus 
Loan Agency. Corsicana, Texas 


ENTS WA NT 
ited 


—-To sell the only authentic Life of 


Gen, JOHN A, LOGAN. 


The most vividly interesting book of the year, 
selling by thousands where others sell by hun 


dreds. 470 large pawes, steel of 
LOGAN HOMESTKAD; simile incolors of Fifteenth 
Corps Battle F sino Sent by mail on receipt of one 


dollar. Addre 
THE NATION. AL TRIPRUNE, WaSsHINGTON, D.C 


d book BURIFS#8 
AGE ERED. Pur ed 
ns d; literated histery 

di + 


Oings of Patrian hy 


Prophets and Kings wnfol ed. Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pivain Is, Tem and Ruins, 
Plain absorbing toa hiy Il New 
ma vy. Subscnbers delighted. 
ate ( SARI: TSON & CO., 66 N. ath St., 


WANTED A WOMAN 


ef sense, energy and res ‘L business in her 
ic cality, middle- aged prefe erred. RY to 
keferences exchanged. GAY Barclay St., N.Y 


(CHURCH | BQUIPM PNT. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNORY. 


Manuf those celebrated Bellis 
and for Churches, Fewer 
Clocks, etc., etc. Prices 

sent free. Ad 
MoSHanE & Md 


B A IN R Ss 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mall, free, ic 
J. & R. LAMB, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


« “Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Senuools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


vorably known to the since 
1820. Church, Chapel. School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala 


Mensely & Co., West Troy; N.Y. 
R. GEISSLER West Fighth 


Church Furniture. Banners. 


CHURCH and LODGE -FURNITU RE. Send 
forCatalogu C. & Co., 
Manufactnr: 73 Boston. 


CHURCHES, CHAPELs, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues of latest improvements. 


19 Bond St.. N. Y. 


record is good, and you may be sure of gettin 
apy value for your money. ‘e invite you to rend 
is large corset advertisement in this issue, and ad 


SCRIP TIVE 


Baker, Pratt & Co. sie arch st. 


dress him at 542 New ork —{Exchange. 


EACHERS ..ND 


THINK OF IT Is it - worth while, we 
ask, to have the little pleasure we would 


otherwise enjoy marred by an unpleasant, $6. "5F . Fer @6.75 we 
if not dangerous, cough, when a single 25 salt Sve 40 


cent bottle of that justly popular remedy, whole ot for @11.743 50 books, $8.50. Sample, lc. 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam, will effect SOC. CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE. 


acure? Itis safe and pleasant. All Drug. | sunerflucus matter lef out. Flexible biading, 


1,000 columns ; 8O0c., postpaid. 
gists sell it. Ruckel & Hendel, Proprietors, BIBLE DICTIONARY. A complete encyclo 


‘pedia of Bibie traths and narratives ; 2,000 articles, 


New York City. 100 engravings, 500 columns, 20¢., postpaid. 
“ F i 
For economy and comfort, we use Hood's 500 engravings, $8. 305 
An 8 


-or 
lla,’”’ writes an intellige Buff. em Book, $8 per do le, 8 
Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar nt culars fi 


1 


SWEEPING 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


$1.50 TEACHER’S LIBRARY. Nine books 
on teaching, reprints of booke cost 

ing $11.85, with the Bible Dietionary and Oruden's Coneordanet 

thrown ia (11 boeks ia all), fer $1.50, 

SSS S. S. Ss. ORGA iV, Seven stops, four 
taves, four sets o ¢ rests, large volume, 

powerfal, improvements, 300 seld. 

EWARD CARDS at onze THIRD price 

Three twenty-five cent packs for 25c., ven packs, SOc-4 
assorted sample pack, LSc. 
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Sept. 18, 1884. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—It is said that in France wood sells at 
the rate of a third of a centa pound, or as 
much as corn in Kansas. 

—New York City’s daily consumption’of 
oysters is, on an average, 35,000 bushels. 
The oyster interest in Gotham employs 
$20,000,000 capital and about 16,000 men 
in the wholesale trade alone. 

—Tke Boston ‘‘ Transcript” says that 
the two unfinished monuments to the 
forefathers and Captain Miles Standish, 
facing each other across Plymouth Bay, 
should receive the early attention and the 
contributions of the public. 

—The State of Wisconsin has been the 
last to suffer from flood and cyclone. 
The region about Eau Claire and Chip- 
pewa Falls was visited last week by both 
of these disturbing elements. In Eau 
Claire nearly 400 houses were swept 
away by the flood; and the cyclone 
at Clear Lake, Wisconsin, killed several 
people and inflicted very great damage to 
property. 

—Boston crows over New York this | 
week because one of her citizens has just 
achieved a horsey victory over Mr. W. 
Il. Vanderbilt, of New York. Up to last 
week the latter gentleman led the record 
of fast trips from the Glen House to the 
summit of Mount Washington, having 
'owered the record to one hour and seven- 
teen minutes. The Boston man has just 
done it in one hour and ten minutes ; 
hence the Hub crows, or, more properly, 


——-—— 


creaks, 


—Sitting Bull, the famous Indian, 
enjoyed one of the white man’s luxurious 
diversious last week. He enjoyed an 
Illinois railway collision, and suddenly 
changed his character by being transformed 
from asittingintoa flying Bull. He alighted 
softly, however, and without injury to 
himself. Wecannot say as much of those 
he alighted upon, if there were any. A 
Sitting Bull is not an easy companion to 
hold in one’s lap in addition to the man. 
gled relics of a Pullman palace car. 

—A meeting was held last week in 
Loston by prominent citizens to promote 
the project for an air-line or rapid transit 
railroad between Boston and New York. 
The distance by the two most traveled 
routes at present is 234 miles by 
way of Providence, and 236 miles by 
way Of Springfield. By the proposed 
route, which has been surveyed, it is 
193 miles, and it is estimated that the 
trip may be made in one half the time 
at present required ; that is, three hours 
instead of six or seven. 

—There is at Calcutta a temple de- 
voted to the goddess of cholera, and it 
contains a curious idol. This consists of 
a carcass with a vulture preying upon it, 
and the bird supports the goddess, Oola 
Behee, who sits with her hands folded. 
On the right is Munsha, the goddess of 
serpents, and near her Shiva, the destroy- 
ing principle ; on the left is Sheetola, the 
goddess of smallpox: and a disease which 
swept off a million persons in Europe 
between 1869 and 1872; but the scientific 
value of its decisions and the hygienic 
value of its recommendations are at 
present unkuown quantities.—[Saturday 
Review. 

—The New York Central Railroad has 
a locomotive with a very important im- 
provement, thus described: ‘‘ Jets of 
steam play through the flames in the 
fire-box, producing perfect combustion. 
In the freight engines is seen the old 
style of things, a burst of thick black 
smoke pouring from the smoke-stack. 
But on No. 238, which flies over the 
road under 130 pounds of steam or more, 
the fireman shovels in coal and pokes the 
fire, and nothing comes from the funnel 
except a long, thin trail of steam. No 
smoke, no cinders ; and linen dusters and 
double windows may be abolished so far 
as coal dust is concerned. All the doors 
of the cars the regular train No. 238 
runs are left open, a practical result that 
all summer travelers will appreciate, and 
the engine burns less coal than before the 
apparatus was put in. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A ROMANTIC EPISODE. 


Our visit to Eysenstein was enlivened bya 
study of life. In the inn was staying a Bo 
hemian family from Prague, consisting of a 
heavy fath::, a mother with the voice of a 
rooster who has crowed all the fine notes out 


of his head, and two daughters, the eldest 
decidedly pretty, with large dark eyes, wavy 
black hair, and a charmingecolor. She knew 
_how to dress, which is more than most girls 
do east of the Rhine ; she had a cherry-col- 
ored ribbon woven tn her glossy dark hair, 
and a crimson kerchief about’ her neck, The 
other girl was what the Germans call a Bach- 
fisch—a school missie, just lengthening her 
frocks. Stayinginthesameinn was a young 
German-American from New York, who had 
fallen over head and ears in love with the 
charming Ludmila Gizbriczky, and was pros- 
ecuting siege operations with vigor. Before 
a meal he appeared with a posy of mountain 
flowers, which he put in her napkin, and 
which I, when his back was turned, trans- 
ferred, unperceived, to the heavy father or 
the crowing wother. But when she did find 
the bouquet, it was a study to see how she 
tormented him with it. ‘* Oh, these charm- 
ing forget-me-nots! These delicate primu- 
| las! Surely I saw them yesterday in the 
posy that adorns the table at table d’hote ; 
and, indeed, that is the most suitable poet 
tion for them. There they give pleasure to 
all equally !”’ 

He delighted in conversing with her in 
English, which she spoke—in a fashion, little 
knowing that two Englishmen were close by, 
till, thinking it unfair to let the love-making 
proceed thus, we conversed together in aloud 
tone to proclaim our nationality. Thena 
startled silence fell on the speakers, broken 
only by the snores of the father, who had 
gone to sleep. After dinner, at a whisper 
from Ludmila, the Bach-fisch was detailed 
to question us, whéther we knew anything 
of the young man, his parentage and profes- 
sion and prospects. Because we were Eng- 
lish, and he had spent tive years in America, 
it was supposed that we could not fail to 
know all about him. 

Then an excursion was planned to the 
lakes, to start at seven o’clock next morning; 
and next morning father, mother, and the 
Bach-tisch were ready with alpenstocks for 
the seramble, but the pretty coquette did not 
appear till ber admirer and family had de- 
parted. 

In the evening such lamentations and re- 
proaches ! : 

‘*T was indisposed to go. One lake is so 
much like another lake,’’ said Ludmila, 
coldly. ‘‘1 have no doubt, however, that 
you erjoyed yourself !”’ 

‘*T was miserable all the while—in despair, 
longing to be back inthe inn.”’ 

‘*(h, papa, Mamma, you must have been 
dull companions! Herr Stauff says he 
found the excursion utterly uninteresting.”’ 

Blushes of shame and stammered excuses 
on the part of the admirer. 

It really was a pretty sight to see how she 
played him. 

We had paid our bill and were starting, 
when we saw Herr Stauff grab the arm of 
the beavy tather, Herr Wenzell Gizbriczky, 
and say, with a shaking voice, ‘‘Sir! a mo- 
ment’s private tonversation with you in the 
eating-room.”’ 

Then we knew the crisis had arrived. The 
fish was landed, and we walked ou our way 
with light hearts. There was nothing further 
to detain us in Bohmisch Eysenstein.—{Corn- 
hill 


—- 


A traveler just from the South reports the 
following: ‘‘On one of the Southern rail- 
roads thereis a station called ‘‘ Sawyer.’’ 
Lately a newly married couple boarded the 
train, and were very loving indeed. The 
brakeman noticed the gushing groom kiss 
the bride about two hundred times, but 
maintained a serene quiet. Finally the sta- 
tion in question was reached, and just after 
the whistle sounded the groom gave the bride 
arousing smack on the lips, and the brake- 
man opened the door and shouted, ‘‘ Sawyer, 
Sawyer.’’ What’s that?’ responded the 
groom, looking over his choulder at the brake- 
man. ‘‘ Sawyer, Sawyer.’’ ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
care if you did; she’s my wife.’’—(Cleveland 
Sun. 
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WHY SUFFER PAIN ? 


When by using the Vitalizing Treatment of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Phila., the 
chances are all in favor of your getting prompt 
relief ; especially if the pain has its origin in 
nervous derangement. In Neuralgia, sick head- 
ache, and the various affections of which these 
are among the most distressing, this new treat- 
ment acts with remarkable promptness. Write 


for ving information about this 
Treatment, and it will be sent. 


of Corsets, has so largea demand been 
created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsetsand Belts. Overthree 
thousand families in the city of New 
York alone are now wearing them 
daily. Every Man and Vi oman.wellor 
ill. should daily wear either the Corset 
or the Belt. 

NURSING CORSET, Price, $1.50. 

ABDOMINAL CORSE), 3.00. 


SENT POSTPAID 
ENGLISH SATEEN 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
ty A Good, Live Canvassing Agent 
WANTED in your town for these 
} splendidly advertised and best selling 
\f goodsinthe market. LIBERAL PAY, 
QUICK SALES Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Apply at once. 


NOS. iss AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you ‘ ave any pain, ache, or jll- feeling from any The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
all if you seem" pretty We yet lack energy and | usually worn; we substitute our flat magnetods 
do not ** feel up to the mark, if you suffer from dis-|in place of the ordinary curset steels. These Corsets 
ease, We beg you to at once try the s+ remarkable cnra- are all equally charged, dithering only inqualityand de- 
tives. The y ‘cannot and do not injure like medic ine, sien. They are elegant in suape and finish, made after 
Always doing good, never harm. ‘There is no shock » best French pattern, and warranted satisfactor 
or sensation felt in wearing them. ‘There is no wait-) it L every respect. The above applies equally a> weil 
ing a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts| tothe Electric Belt for gentlemen. 

uickly, generally the first Week, more frequently | The prices are as foll OWS $1, 21.50, $2 and 83 for the 


Corsets, and $38 each for the Belts. We now make all 


the tirst day, and often even during the first hour t! wy 
They are sent 


are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. | these Corsets in dove and white only 


The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish out in a handsome box,accom panied y a silver-plated 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health | compass, by whic the Electro-Magnetic influence 
and wood-fee ‘ling comes back. They are constructed on can be tested. We will send either kind to any ad- 
scie pire principles,imparting ane *xhilarating, health-| dress, post-}) aid, om receipt of price, with 20 cents 
viving current tothe whole system. Professional men! added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
asse rt ine re is hardly a disease v. hich Electricity or safe ds livery into your hands. Remit in Post- 
sin thi iV benetit ore ure they daily prac- ottice Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Currency 
tice the samme, as Your own iam will Inforve. you., by Registered Letter. In ordering kindly mention 


Thre CELEBRATE Ww. H of New York, The Christian Union, and state exact 
Surgeon-General the U. Army, lately | size of corset usuaiiv worn. Make ail remittances 
upon this subject, and advised ail medical 


‘ture pavabletoGEO,. A, SCOTT, 542 ay, New York. 
men to make trial of these ae rcies, describing at the ac is stamped with the English 
same time most remarkable cures he had made + Oo e, t-of ii the name of the Proprietors, THE 
in cases Which would seem hopeless. - ELEC TKIC ASSOCIATION, 


Dr. er s Electric Hair Brushes, 1. 00, $1.50, £2.00, 82.50, $3.00; 
BKiesh Brushes, 83.00. Dr. Scott’s Electric ‘Tooth 
Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents. 


MesPOTTS ¢ 


GOUT, RHEUMA. 
TISM, 


ap 2 Hot Springs Physicians 
< “use themselves, and pre- 
~ scribe this Water for 


thers in Gout and Kheu- 
matism 

Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, | 
~ Hot Springs, Arkansas, | 
Sex 6Suryeon S. 


“My e) nee in th 
of alo Lithia 
= Water is mee to the | 
matism, and that hybrik 
TRADE MARK Par, disease ‘ Rheumatic Gout? 
(so-called), which ts in contradistinction to the 
Khe Arthritis of Garrod. 
had excellent results from this water In 
these afte ctions. both IN MY OWN PERSON and in the | 
treatment of patients for whom [ have prescribed | 
it. Of course the remedial agent is its contained 
Alkalies and their solvent properties. 
“Hence, itisa prophylactic as well as a remedy 1] 
in Neph ritic Colin and forming Caleuli, when due to ° 
UT HANDLE, 


a redundancy of Lithic . WAL 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS. 


Dr.T. B. Hot Springs, Ark. 
BEST 8 AND CHEAP. 


have made use of Buffalo Lithia Water for 
. THREE IRO 


Gout IN MY OWN PERSON, and prescribed it for 
Similarly suite ring, with the most decided 

ONE HANDLE ANO s TAND TO ASET. 
-HARDWAR TRADE. 


neficial results, and I take pleasure in advising 
Gouty patients to these Springs.” 
WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


ADVANTAGES 


T BURN THE 


0 NOT DETACHABLE “AND 


Dr. G. W. Lawrence, Hot Springs, Ark. 


dene Buffalo Lithia Water with great 
in the Gouty Diathesis and in all Lithic 


“Dr. ma B. Towles, Member Med, Society of Va., 
Hot Springs, Va. 

“In Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in 
the Bladder, and in all Diseases of the Uric Acid 
Diathesis, I know of no at 
to Buffalo Lithia W ater, Spring 

Water, in cases of One Dozen Bottles, $5.00 

r case at the Springs. For Sale by all leading 

ruggists, Spring Pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Put stiff corsets 


on their growing 
CHILDREN om 
We beg of 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. — 
DON'T DO 

As a table delicacy, FERRIS mond 
very few things are Welaectnle 

superior to dge’s Corset — 

. Recipes accom WAISTS 

ny each can for Fit all ages. 


Custards, 
Blanc ange, etc., 
and, unlike many 
preparations, the “‘lit- 
tle ones’”’ need nut be 


AllPhys'ci'ns 
7 recommend 
4 them. Ask y’r. 
4 m’rehantsfor 
, them take 

no other. Send for circular. 


FERRIS 


eat their fill. It is safe 
81 White -Y. 


and nourishing, being 
a concentra prepa- 
aration of wheat, 
thoroughly steam- 
Cooked 1D its ture, ld by Druggists, In 
cans, four sizes—d5c., $1.25, and $1.75. No. 4the 
cheapest for families. OOLRICH & CO. on label. 


APRIZE 


world. Fortunes await t Ie the wo workers 
At once address Taug Augusta, Maine. 


HILDS’ 


Its merits as aW Ast BLUE have been tully tested and in. 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. C7 ASK IM FOR IT. 

BD. S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia 


Send six cents yee LOUNGE BEDS ! SOFA nee Grave®’ 
free, a costly box of it in e of ment™ 
which will help righ of mn St. Boston, Maar 


* Of the three hundred give but three,” 


>. HEAD, THROAT “LUNGS: 


taken at an No case 


facurable = Estions 
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{DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS. : 
| 
Wk 
OR MEN 
\ aCECTRIic BELT 3 00 / 
al/ 
Altai 
0.3 >| lt 
| 
IRON 
| ypLt 
| 
,, 
jj | denied when the des- 
sert comes, but may 


